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A good many Radicals 


Mr. GLapsTONE’s CONCESSIONS. 
are bitterly disappointed at the practical result of the agita- 
tion which has caused so much excitement during the last 
few months. And no doubt, so far as mere form is concerned, 
the Conservatives may fairly claim that the Government has 
been defeated. Mr. Gladstone’s original position was that he 
would not submit the Redistribution Bill to the House of 


Commons until the Franchise Bill had become law. From 
this position he has withdrawn, and we may now expect that 
the whole controversy will be settled without much further 
difficulty. There has been no real inconsistency in the 
course which has been pursued, nor is there the slightest 
danger that the Liberal party, as a whole, will regret the 
concessions which the Prime Minister has made. When he 
declined to introduce the Redistribution Bill, he did so 
because there did not seem to be the slightest chance of its 
being accepted, unless the conditions upon which he insisted 
were complied with. Now he knows that the Redistribution 
Bill is safe, for the leaders of the Opposition have given 
him ample reason to believe that their opinions on the 
subject do not differ very widely from his own, Their 
ideas about Redistribution seem, indeed, to be considerably 
more advanced than those of the majority of Liberals. In 
these circumstances what excuse could Mr. Gladstone have 
had for obstinately adhering to the method of procedure 
which at one time appeared to him to be the only method 
possible? He had gained all that he had ever really wanted, 
and to have insisted on his opponents submitting to the letter 
of his demands would have been neither generous nor prudent. 
It is not very easy to understand why the solution which has 
at last been adopted should not have been adopted long ago. 
IIad the Conservatives stated at once what they thought 
about Redistribution, the probability is that there would have 
been no very serious dispute, and that the Radicals would not 
have had the slightest. pretext for raising an outcry against 
the House of Lords. Most people, however, are too well 
pleased at the prospect of a troublesome question being 
disposed of to think much about the mistakes that may have 
been committed by either of the two parties. 


INCREASED INCOME Tax. When Lord Beaconsfield and 
his allies came into power in 1874, they professed that their 
chief ambition was to provide healthy homes for the mass of 
the people. Their motto was, Sazzfas santtatum, omnia 
santtas. Their principal achievement, however, in this 
direction was an Artisans’ Dwellings Act, which proved prac- 
tically unworkable ; and they presently directed their 
attention to the more congenial field of foreign and colonial 
politics. They annexed the Transvaal, they made war on 
Cetewayo and the Ameer of Afghanistan, they set up an 
Anglo-French Control in Egypt, they interfered between 
Russia and Turkey, the cost of providing against the 
risk of war which this involved alone amounting to 
between four and five millions sterling. An increased 
income-tax was, 07 course, the result. At length, the country 
became weary of the forcible-feeble foreign policy of the 
Conservatives ; and, when Mr. Gladstone loudly proclaimed 
his holy horror of Jingoism and all its works, he was 
speedily lifted into the official saddle. And what does the 
income tax-payer think of Mr. Gladstone, now that he has 
experienced four years of his Premiership? Why, that he is 
a more pernicious kind of Jingo than his predecessor. Lord 
Beaconsfield, at all events, acted honestly according to his 
convictions ; his chief fault was that, cither from the infirmi- 
ties of age, or the restrictive influence of his colleagues, he 
had not the courage to carry out his convictions to their 
logical consequences. But Mr. Gladstone is a Quaker 
masquerading in the garb of a swashbuckler, or a swash- 
buckler dressed up as a Quaker, for it does not much matter 
which ; he professes, and perhaps really feels, a thorough 
distaste for war, yet he has managed during the last four years 
to shed as much blood as the redoubtable Robespierre, and, 
like Robespierre, with cqually virtuous intentions. When 
Mr. Gladstone asserts—as he did the other night—that we 
may thank his Tory predecessors for the extra penny which 
is about to be added to the Income ‘ax, he says, as the 
Orientals politely phrase it, “the thing which is not.” 
‘The existence of the Dual Control did not compel our 
Government, any more than it compelled that of the I’rench, 
to bombard Alexandria, and enter on the campaign which 
ended at Tel-el-Kebir ; it did not compel us to connive (the 
Khedive being virtually our puppet) at the despatch for 
the Soudan of Egyptian troops, whom we then left in the 
lurch ; it did not compel us to send Gordon to Khartoum, 
leave him unsupported when help might have been furnished 
at small cost, and then tardily fit out an cnormously expen- 
sive expedition for his rescuc. Let the middle classes, 
on whom the chief burden of this oncrous impost. falls, 
bear these facts in mind. The extra penny of Income Tax 
which they are about to be called upon to pay, and which 
we fear may be followed by another and another penny, 
represents no solid advantage gained by the nation, but is 
really the price of a series of egregious blunders which 
are chiefly due to the persistent vacillation of the Prime 
Minister. 
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that first-rate concerts cannot De ; : 
price of tickets is raised very high—much nearagen Ae 
than is usual on the Continent or in America. as - Loe 
suggested that a concert-room of thé size-of the Alber A 
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be the means of overcoming the difficulty, for ee 
could then rely on a wider patronage than now. ios 
their complaints to-day is that none of the West End eonige 
rooms are large enough for genuine popular saree fs 
must not forget, however, that various Promenade ( ine 

have of late years been providing excellent entertainmen s, 
vocal and instrumental, for a shilling ; while the open-air 
concerts at the Fisheries and Health Exhibitions really left 
little to be desired. So thoroughly popular, in fact, have 
these open-air concerts become, owing to their ne 
management, that they may work some very bene oe 
improvements in our social habits if nothing occurs to chec 

them. Already we hear some murmur from South Kensing- 
ton that the residents in this aristocratical suburb find the 


concerts a nuisance. This may be, for persons who na 
houses hoping to live in a quiet street cannot much relis 
o hundred 


the passing of four million pedestrians and of tw 
thousand vehicles of all sorts before their doors in the course 
of six months. But this is clearly a case where the comfort 
of the few must yield to the pleasure of the many. The few 
can afford to move away; but if the public were now 
deprived of the concerts which they have thoroughly 
enjoyed for two years, they would not know at all where to 
move to get anything so good and so cheap, 


Tye Hovse or Lorps.—In addressing a meeting in 
Hackney the other evening Sir Wilfrid Lawson expressed 
his belief “that as soon as the Franchise Bill was settled 
there would be an agitation—which he would do all in his 
power to promote—which would never cease until it secured 
the abolition of the hereditary Chamber.” If a really great 
question were before the country, and if the House of Lords 
again put itself in antagonism to the House of Commons, it 
is not improbable that Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s anticipations 
would prove to be correct. For during the recent agitation 
it was undoubtedly proved that among the classes to whom 
the Radicals appeal the Upper House is not popular. At 
hundreds of meetings speakers found it far easier to excite 
enthusiasm by denouncing “the Lords” than by advocating 
the extension of the franchise ; anda new agitation would be 
more formidable than the one which has just been brought toa 
close., At the same time, if the House of Lords understands that 
in future its powers must be used prudently, we may doubt 
whether its end is quite so near as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
many other Radicals suppose. A large proportion of the 
Liberal party hold that some kind of Second Chamber is 
necessary ; and the chances are that they would combine 
with the Conservatives to defend the existing Chamber 
against an unprovoked attack. Besides, are the Radicals 
right in thinking that the Upper House can never recover the 
ground it has lost? A thousand circumstances indicate that 
the democracy is likely to be much more deeply interested 
in social questions than in such subjects of dispute as those 
which have hitherto separated political parties. Is it not 
possible that “the Lords ” will display an exceptional aptitude 
for the discussion of these new problems? It was Lord 
Salisbury who made the housing of the poor a question of 
practical politics, and he has more than once declared that in 
his opinion the State would be strengthened by the existence 
of a class of peasant proprictors. If he can convince the 
country that he desires nothing so much as to be a true 
social reformer, the Radicals may find that he and _ his 
followers are still capable of being decidedly formidable 
rivals. 


West AFRICAN CONFERENCE, It is not necessary to 
accept the pessimistic theory adopted by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the 7zmzes, who asserts that Prince Bismarck has 
got up the Conference in aid of his darling project for setting 
England and France by the ears. At the same time we have no 
great liking for these international gatherings. Either they 
accomplish nothing, in which case their projectors feel 
annoyed, or they doa great deal more than any one anticipated 
at the outset. But, putting Prince Bismarck aside—and even 
supposing him to be non-existent—there are substantial 
reasons for making Africa the subject of an international 
table-talk. Geographical discoveries are partly the cause. 
When the interior of the “ Dark Continent” was still un- 
explored, and was supposed to be uninhabitable by white men, 
[European traders were content with a fringe of factories along 
the coast. But now it is found that inland there are 
mountains, and table lands, and magnificent lakes, while at the 
same time the nations of Europe (notably the Germans) are 
becoming more crowded and more desirous of elbow room. 
This colonial fever which is inflaming the blood of our excellent 
German cousins is not artificial and Bismarck ian—it implies a 
genuine craving, and therefore deserves respectful and tender 
treatment. Now as regards the practical aims of the Conference. 


It would perhaps have shown more worldly wisdom on the part- --elect-a-President 


of British tradersif they hadaccepted the Anglo-Portugo ‘Lreaty, 
arranged by our Government ; for now, instead of one slow- 
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moving, unprogressive nation, they will have all the most es: 
ahead countries, of the world for rivals. Nevertheless, it ig 
but just and right that such a noble artery of commerce as 
the Congo River should be open to all the world alike, and 
-4f-the Conference decides thus, England, we are sure, wil] 
not grumble. Next comes a more ticklish point—namely, 
the coast line between the Cunene River, the southern limit 
of Portugal in South-West Africa, and the Orange River 
which bounds the Cape Colony on the north.’ In this region 
lie Walfisch Bay and Angra Pequena, and the Germans ee 
British both lay claim to them. Concerning this locality we 
venture to say—Let us try to be magnanimous, and to see 
matters from our neighbours’ point of view. Germany is a 
great nation, yet has no colonies ; we have almost more than 
we can manage. Why not cheerfully concede to her this bit 
of country? If the colony flourishes, our traders are sure to 
benefit ; if it fails, Germany will be the chief sufferer. If jn 
sitting at the Conference table we can rise above that petty 
selfishness which causes so many disputes and wars, we need 
not fear that the result of its deliberations will work us any 


mischief. 


ART IN SCHOOLS. Archdeacon Farrar put forward a 
prettily-worded plea the other day for the embellishment of 
schoolrooms where poor children are taught. He is 
depressed by the bareness of these places, and would like the 
eyes of children to be early accustomed to artistic objecis— 
casts of fine statues, copies of good pictures, shapciy 
furniture, attractive wall-papers, with flowers, of course, in 
profusion, to enliven the whole. There is no reason why 
this idea should not be realised in time, but the first s:ep 
towards its consummation must be to make the hours spent 
in the schoolroom pleasant in every way. So long as there 
is irksomeness in lessons, the place where lessons are learned 
will be distasteful to children—especially to boys; and 
it is much to be feared that even the Belvedere Apollo 
perpetually smiling on their misery would not seem to such 
@rchins a very soothing spectacle. We have some recoliecc- 
tion of Christ Church undergraduates making a bontire of 
sundry works of art in Peckwater Quad a 
ago. They were not young Vandals, having no eve for 
painting and sculpture, but apparently the association of 
high Art with college life seemed to them incongruous, and 
thev sacrificed a statue as a scapegoat for the sins of Proctors, 
tutors, and other such prosy folk. However, the Kyrle Society 
has been at work in the Universities since the time of the Peck- 
water outrage, and such a piece of Philistinism could scarcely 
again in these days. We may hope, there- 
when even the schoolboy nature will be 
the little London lad will forget to do 
his sums from sitting in wrapped contemplation of the 
artistic beauties of Archimedes’ bust over his master’s head. 
After which, a still-better time may come when the musical 
faculty being so highly developed in Britain, the little boy, 
caned for not doing his sums, will howl in tune, as the 
youthful Haydn did. 


few years 


be perpetrated 
fore, for a day 
changed—when 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION, In a general way everybody 
sympathises with the objects of the Imperial Federation 
League, for there is no political party in England which now 
supposes that the severance of the connection between the 
colonies and the mother country would be of advantage 
either to them or to her. It is difficult to see, however, how 
the end which the Society has in view is to be attained. So 
far as can be made out, what is wanted is that England and 
the colonies shall combine for the defence of their common 
interests. Now, in the first place, that means that the 
colonies shall incur a very much larger expenditure than has 
hitherto been considered necessary. Is it certain that they 
will be prepared for this result? England is at present 
bound to protect them, and they may think that they need 
no stronger guarantee for their safety. Again, suppose Mat 
a Federal Council were formed, what would be its powers ? 
Would it alone have the right to decide whether in any 
given set of circumstances there would be peace or war? It 
a majority decided for war, would the colonies ‘represented 
by the minority be at liberty to hold aloof from the struggle? 
And if not, by what means would the Federal Council 
coerce them, or prevent them from even proclaiming their 
independence? Many such questions as these are suggested 
by the proceedings of the Imperial Federation League, and 
surely some attempt ought to be made to grapple with them. 
As yet the League has confined itself to the statement of 
principles about which there is not much dispute. 


satise 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. It is 
factory to learn, now that the counting of the votes in the 
State of New York is completed, that the winning candidate 
is freely admitted by his opponents to be the winning ¢itn- 
didate, and that there will not be that subsequent soreness 
which was felt in 1876, when it was alleged that the White 
House diadem had been fraudulently filched from ‘Tilden and 
placed on the head of Hayes. As regards the method of 
choosing the President, the intention of the fathers of the 
American Constitution was excellent ; the idea being that 
the citizens should choose a college of wise men, and that 
these wise men should then lay their heads together and 
_ As~is- well-known, the-clectoral college 
has shrunk into practical insignificance, and the voters at 
large choose the President, or rather,to speak more correctly, 
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they record their votes for the candidates selected by the 
respective Conventions of the various parties. Nevertheless, 
he modified plan answers pretty well. The very best 
men, perhaps, are not seated in the White House, but, 
udging from the roll of past Presidents, they are decent, 
sapable persons, and often much more. After all, it is better 
than hereditary selection, where the King may be more 
deficient iIn- governing qualities than any elected chief can 
possibly be. Mr. Cleveland, though no doubt his supporters 
will clamour for the rewards of office, will be averse to anv 
wholesale use of the “ guillotine.” We hope he may at least 
sec fit to spare us Mr. Lowell. Free Trade is not likely to 
make any important practical advance under the new Chief. 
Not only are the Republicans more powerful in the present 
Congress than in the last, but the mass of the people do not 
Neheve in Free Trade. Nor ‘should shrewd British traders 
de ina hurry to convert them. American competition, if 
the shackles of Protection are discarded, will be far more 
irmidable than it now is. The only cloud just now in the 
blue sky of American politics is the negro agitation at the 
South. The negroes believe that the Republicans, who gave 
them their freedom, are their friends ; but that the Democrats 
are their enemies, and will, if they can, re-enslave them. The 
haselessness of this view makes it none the less formidable, 
and, bearing in mind the childishness and excitability of the 
negroes, they ought to be treated with the utmost considera- 
tion and reasonableness by their uncoloured fellow-citizens 
south of * Dixie’s Line.” 


Non-ADAPTED PLAyYs. It was one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ideas that we ought to have a State-endowed theatre in 
England like the Theatre Frangais. As, however, he never gave 
expression to his views by asking Parliament to vote a sum 
of money for a dramatic foundation, we only quote his opinion 
because the British public mistrusts foreign ideas which are 
not consecrated by the approval of a native statesman. The 
uses ofa national theatre were long ago advocated by a more 
competent judge than Disracli—that is, by Macaulay ; and it 
1s probable that, if we had a State theatre, it would have done 
for us what the Maison de Moliére has done for the French 
in promoting original dramatic composition. It is certainly 
humiliating that in the land of Shakespeare we should be 
almost entirely dependent for our comedies on “the stolen 
honey from France ;” and that the announcement of an 
entirely original play by Mr. Burnand should have been 
enough to raise quite a flutter in theatrical circles. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Burnand’s play turned out to be original only 
with qualifications. “ The head, neck, legs, and part of the 
body have been repaired ; all the rest is the real horse,” says 
the damsel in “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” as she exhibits 
Wallenstein’s stuffed charger. We must nevertheless sympa- 
thise so far with Mr. Burnand as to’ admit that original 
dramatic situations have now become very difficult to invent. 
Lord Tennyson was complaining humorously some weeks 
ago that he could not write a poem without somebody 
sturting up to prove that he had “cribbed” a line or two 
from some other poet ; and it is much the same with dramatists. 
They have often to deal with critics who make it their principal 
business to prove that there is nothing new. Shakespeare 
snew these critics, and so possibly did Aeschylus ; but, to come 
down to a lower level, every one of M. Sardou’s pieces has 
been declared a plagiarism. When Odetfe appeared there was 
a terrible exchange of invectives between M. Sardou and 
M. Mario Uchard, who claimed the plot as his own ; but 
M. Uchard had no sooner confounded M. Sardou to his own 
satisfaction than up jumped an Italian, who vowed that 
M. Uchard had himself been a purloiner ; and this Italian 
would have been railing still had not one of his countrymen 
shown that he was the most shameless plagiarist of the com- 
pany, having filched the whole of the plot in dispute from 


a sixteenth-century playwright. 


EnGiaxn’s ForeiGx Poiicy.—One result of the con 
troversy about the Extension of the Franchise and Redistri- 
bution was that the attention of the country was withdrawn 
trom questions connected with the foreign policy of the 
Government. Now these subjects are likely again to become 
prominent, and in dealing with them Mr, Gladstone will not 
‘ind it easy to meet the criticism of his opponents. The 
nher evening he tried hard to convince the House of 
Commons that all his difficulties have sprung from the policy 
! Lord Beaconsfield, but no one seemed to be much impressed 
ly his arguments. Lord Beaconsfield may have acted rashly 
svannexing the Transvaal, but his successors need not on 
Shut account have allowed the Boers to break their engage- 
ments with us and to oppress the native races. Again, it may 
have been unwise to establish the Dual Control in Egypt ; but 
what has the Dual Control to do with the innumerable 
blunders which have been committed since the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir ? The truth is, of course, that both in Egypt 
und South Africa the policy of the Government had been 
‘ccble and inconsistent, and that their failures are due, not to 
the recklessness of their predecessors, but to their own 
timidity. A General Election cannot now take place until 
ISN6, and in the interval they will have an excellent chance 


of re-establishing their reputation as upholders of Imperial’ 


nterests, At present everything is in their favour, for the 
Boers have become rather less aggressive ; General Gor in 
's safe ; and the Powers are not disposed to thwart any effort 
that may be made to reorganise the Egyptian Administration. 
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Should so good an opportunity be neglected, Lord Salisbury 
will not have much difficulty in making out a strong case 
against the Ministry when the time comes for an appeal to 
the new constituencies. 


“THe Woonen Watts oF ENGLAND.” Just now when 
the public are—or are supposed to be—so much exercised 
concerning the efficiency of the Navy, would it not bea 
good idea to make Mr. Ruskin a Lord of the Admiralty ? He 
could, at all events, tell Lord Northbrook and Sir Thomas 
Brassey a great deal that they did not know before. “TIron- 
mongers,” as Mr. Ruskin somewhat sneeringly calls what are 
usually known as ironmasters, will be sorry, however, to 
learn that the gifted author of “ Fors Clavigera ” would, if he 
could, still further curtail their already depressed industry. 
Mr. Ruskin is dead against iron, and all for wooden ships. 
Speaking of the loss of the Captazn and the Eurydice 
(the latter, by the way, was a wooden frigate), he inveighs 
against the Government for- being “donkeys enough to 
build in iron instead of wood,” and he proceeds to say, his 
experience being gathered from the annals of Venice, “A 
gale is nothing to a wooden ship, she laughs at it, rejoices in 
it.” Venetian ships may have been especially buoyant, 
though we doubt it. If Mr. Ruskin will look over the 
nautical records of the fifty years before iron-shipbuilding 
came in—James’s “Naval History” will suffice for the 
purposc—he will learn from a good many tragical examples, 
that, although a piece of wood may ordinarily float, a hollow 
receptacle, filled with pieces of iron and lead, will, although 
made of wood, run considerable risk of foundering, if a hole 
is made in it. But perhaps we are taking the accomplished 


Professor too seriously, ° There is a delightful’ irrelevaricy ° 


and a child-like bumptiousness in his present course of 
lectures which make them great fun. 


Map Does. We should like to hear the dogs’ version 
as to the alleged epidemic of rabies in South London. A 
rabid dog is a rarity, but dogs who go out of their minds, or 
become wild, fierce, and snappish from ill-treatment, are 
pretty common in the metropolis, and we cannot wonder at 
it, seeing how very few people bestow any thought on the 
management of dogs. These animals want air, exercise, 
and fresh water. To keep a dog chained up ina yard, as so 
many Londoners do; to feed him with scraps of cooked food 
which contains salt, and to give him water casually when 
somebody has the time to think about it, is to condemn the 
poor brute to an unnatural, unhealthy life, which is sure to 
make him feverish and cantankerous, even if it do not drive 
him mad. The predisposition to rabies in a dog will depend 
much on his breed. If he comes directly, or by cross, from 
a sporting race, he will bear confinement much less well 
than a dog whose ancestors have done menial lap service 
for generations ; on the other hand, there isa marked degene- 
racy in the constitution of some dogs whose progenitors 
and grandsires have been household pets. These descendants 
of a milksop race are liable to epileptic fits. They like the 
fireside, are dainty in their food, shiver in cold winds, and 
are wretchedly helpless when left to themselves in the open 
air, If these dogs change masters when past their prime 
they can seldom accustom themselves to a new style of life, 
and are apt to go out of their senses, especially if harshly 
used or much teased by children. A crazy dog, however, 


is not a dog with rabies, and his bite, may,be quite harmless. . 


We know it is of not much use to say this to people who 
have children, for such persons, sccing a dog strange in his 
ways, will always be disposed to have him killed, because 
they like to be on the safe side. At the same time, even a 
dog should not be accused falsely, for to denounce a dog as 
mad when he is not so is often to cause the destruction of 
several other innocent dogs whom the suspect has bitten, or 
merely snarled at. 
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bility in the event of their being mislaid or lost. 
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RINCESS’S THEATRE.—Mr. Witson Barrett, Lessee 

- and Manager—HAMLET Ever: ning at 7.45 (produced under the sole 

direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett), Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Speakman, 

Willard, Dewhurst, Clifford ‘Cooper, Frank Cooper, Crauford, Hudson, Doone, De 

Solla, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, Foss, &c., and. George Barrett ; Mesdames Eastlake, 

Dickens, ,and M. Leighton. Doors open 75: Carriages atir.1g. Box Office 
8.30 ull 5, No fees, Mer. J. H. Conne. 


Business Manager, } 

THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W. Lighted 
- by Electricity —Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epcar Bruce —E VERY 
EVENI} Ata quarter to Eight, the Playgiarism in twenty minutes, called SIX 
AND EIGHTPENCE. At a_quarter past Eight, New Play, Written by Messrs. 
Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BACK, adapted from Mr, 
Hugh Conway's very successful story of that name, For cast see daily papers. 
New scenery and costumes. Doors open at Hall-past Seven; carriages at Eleven, 
No fees. ox Office open” daily frony 11 to 5—Matinée of CALLED BACK 
(this day) Saturday, November 22, at 2.30. 


2 


BRIGHTON THEATRE.—Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. 


H. Nye Cuart.—On MONDAY, Nov. 24, for Six Nights, the Eminent Come- 
dian, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


BRITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton.—Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 
S, LaANE—EVERY EVENING, at 7 (Wednesday and Saturday excepted), 
BROWN; OR, THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, Misses Elise Grey 


ESSIE ses Elise i 
ewis, N. Grey, Dalma, Morgan. Messrs. i. B. Howe, Sams Steadman, } 
ew ton, Bigwood, Stephenson, Reynolds. INCIDENTAL 
s ionettes, F “s Rus: oarhounds, J. H. Rowan, Concluding with 
THE FAITHFUL HEART URDAY, MICHAEL STROGOFF. CON- 


THE FUL HEART. SAT 
JERT. JESSIE BROWN WEDNESDAY, Benefit of Mr Algernon Syms. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW, 
1884. 

The THIRTY-SIXTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION. OF FAT 
CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS, and IMPLEMENTS 
will be held in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on Saturpay, November 29th. Admission 
to witness the Judging of the Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, but_not the Poultry, 10s. ; 
Monpay, December rst, 5s.; TUESDAY, December and, 1s.; WEUNESDAY, December 
rd, and ‘Tuurspay, December 4th, 1s. till Five o’cloc fter thar hour 6d. 

For Excursion Trains, and other special arrangements, see the advertisements and 
the bills of the various Companies. 


St. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


THE 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ NEW PROGRAMME. 
A STERLING SUC i 
The New Songs, from beginning to end, gree ith rapturous applause. 
ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION of the inimitable Comedian, 
MR. G, W. MOORE, after an absence of four months, 
Performances all the year round. 
EVERY NIGHT AT FIGHT, | 
Day Performances every MONDAY, SEDNESUAS ,and SATURDAY, 
at 3 aswell, 
Doors open for Day Performances at 
Prices of Admission: 1s., s.and 3s. No fees. 


M ESSRS. A. BURNETT and RIDLEY PRENTICE.— 
J ING CONCERT at the STEINWAY HALL, on SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER agth, at Eight o'Clock, Quintet, Sir G.A, Mactarren ; ew, quartet. 
JXosalind Frances Ellicott ; serenade trio, Beethoven ; B ominor), Schubert, 
Miss Hilda Wilson; Messrs. A. Burnett, Ellis Rob E, Whitehouse, C. 
White, Ernest Kiver, Ridley Prentice, ‘Tickets 5s., Atthe Hall, and of 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


4RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pail Mall.—The THIRTY- 

SECOND ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICKURES by 

BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including Carl Heliner’s Views in the Cam- 
pagna, is NOW OPEN, Admission rs. 


THE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by English and Continental Artists, including Luis Jimenez’s new. picture 


“A Competition, 1780,” is NOW OPEN at Arhur Tooth and Sons’ Galler 
5 and 6, Haymarket. Admission One Shilling, incuding catalogue, 


30; for Night ditto at 7.30, 
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HE VALE OF TEARS,—Dords LAST GREAT PICTURE, 


completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 35, New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE 2RASTORIUM.” 
and his other Great Pictures. From ro to 6 Daily, One shilling. 


“ ANNO DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This Great 
Work _is NOW ON VIEW, together with | other, Important Works, at 
THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. Ten to six. Admission ts 


NEW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIEW. 
1 DAY DREAMS. Sir F. Letcuton, P.R.A. 
THE DAY OF RECKONING. 5. E. Watter. 
1.C EP. Briron Riviere. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Brrron Rivigre. 
VIOLA. Sir F, Leicuron, PRA. 
POMONA. J. E. Mitzats. ; 
WEDDED. ‘Sir F. Leicuton, PRA: . 
FLIRTATION. Euc. Buaas, _. 
. . All the above (Choice Copies), ats. each. 

A Very Fine, SELEcTiIon or Artists’ Proors. 

E SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGKAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


"HE BRIGHTON SEASON, 


1 
Pu 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—A First Class Cheap 

Train from Victoria, 10.0a.m, Day Return ‘Tickets, ras. 6d., including Pull- 

an Car available to return by the 3.45 pam. Pullman Express Train, or by any 
ater train, 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 
from Vic! 10.45 and 12.50 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Crovdon 

Day Return Tic! os. a, : 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run in the To.$5 a.m, Train from 
to Brighton, returning trom Brighton by the 8.40 p.m, ‘Prain. 
from Victoria, including Pullman Car, ras., available by the 


Train Victoria 
, Special Cheap Fare 
rains only, 


3 RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM.—Every SATUR. 
a ae » Cheap F irst Class Trains from Victoria at 10 40 and I1.go a.mn., calling 
ae Glan Hui J unetiony + and from London Bridge at 9.30 a.m, and 12.5 p.m., calling 
Day, Return Fare—First Class, 
Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion. 
Cheapest 


PARIs. — Shortest, 
DIEPPI 


vice Weekdays an 


Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the 


NEWHAVEN, 


Tia 


Route 


s—Single DR 

Hh rerful P, i vi 
rains run alongside Ste; E 
SOUTH OF FRANCE Ti 


‘Tourists’ Tickets are issued en 
All the principal places of interest. 


“LP ICKETS and every information at 


West End General Othces, 28 Regent Cre 2 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square.’ Gute ence ( neus, iceadiliy, and 8, Grand Hove! 
Ludgate Circus, also at Victoria’and ‘Londen inte ca Poe EES 

By Order, 
J.P. KNIGHT, General Manager 


the Brighton Company's 


Gs 
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THE BRITISH CAMP AT WADY 


HALFA@LORD WOLSELEY’S AFTERNOON EXERCISE ON C. 


AMEL BACK 


ONE OF THE CANADIAN VOYAGEURS 
THE NILE EXPEDITION 


THE IROQUOIS PITCHES HIS TENT IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 


FOR 


THE 


RELIEF 


OF GENERAL GORDON 


FROM SKETCIIES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F. VILLIERS 


Nov. 22, 1884 THE GRAPHIC 


Vig Bay and Tower, Where Rents are Paid by 7 cnantry 
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Nh A Prominent Leader of the Crofters 


THE AGITATION AMONG THE SKYE CROFTERS 
FROM SKETCHES BY AN ARTIST WHO IS VISITING THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS 


ON THE SUAKIM RAILWAY 


TO BE PAID FOR WORK 


EGYPT—NATIVES COMING IN 
FROM A SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


Te 


THE GRAPHIC CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
READY MONDAY, DECEMBER 1. 


PRICE 1s.; postage 3d. extra. 
Contains FOURTEEN COLOURED SKETCHES by R. Catprcorr, 


illustrating 


“THE LEGEND OF THE LAUGHING OAK.” 


'T MOVE, By W. Smatt, R.I. WHAT CAN’ THIS BE? By C. 
s JOR. By Basit Brapey,| | STEFFECK., . 

R.W.S. A_ CHILD'S CHRISTMAS DAY. 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By] Six Sketches by ApRIEN Marir. 

C. T. GARLAND. TENNISIN THE SNOW. By ARTHUR 
COLD COMFORT. By S.E.Watier. 


Horkiys. 
YOUTH AND AGE. By E. Hautatz. | FOUR WONDERFUL BALL-ROOM 
BUT ONCE A YEAR, 


By W. L.| IMPROVEMENTS. Seven Sketches 
Tuomas, RI. 


by W. PaRKINSON, jun. 
A LARGE PICTURE, froma PAINTING by Put Morais, A.R.A., entitled, 


“QUITE READY.” 


This Picture measures 38 inches by 26 inches, and is by far the largest picture ever 
printed in colours, : 


TWO COMPLETE STORIES: 
“A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE.” 


Illustrated by Prrcy 


By D. Curistie Murray, Author of '* Joseph's Coat.” &c. 
Macquorp. 


**MY MAD MESSMATE.” 
NEARLY ALL THESE PICTURES ARE PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


THE EDITION PRINTED 1s 560,000. 


But asa large proportion of this Number is already ordered for the United States, 
our Celonies, and abroad, it is necessary to repeat the usual request to 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWS AGENT AT ONCE, 
N.B—An EDITION DE LUXE is issued price ts. 6d.; postage 4d. extra to any 


part of Great Britain, Europe, United States, and Canada ; to {China and India, ts. ; 
and Australia, 1s. 4d. 


; NOW_ OPEN. 
THE GRAPHIC GALLERY, 190, STRAND. 


ADMISSION FREE ON PRESENTATION OF CARD. 


This Exhibition now wutains a Collection of Pictures painted by the leadin 
artists of England and ‘ue Continent, for the purpose of reproduction in TH 
GRAPHIC. Some have already appeared, while others are in course of prepara- 
tion. The pictures are all tor ‘sale, andon account of their having been used, or 
being intended to be used, in this manner, the proprietors of THE GRAPHIC 
are enabled to offer them at the following reduced prices, naingly in the case of 
Oil Paintings and Wate; Colour Drawings, 10 per cent., and in the case of Black 
and White Drawings, 44 ver_cent. below the artists’ prices. ‘Those who are buying 
pictures cither for Private Collections, or for free Picture Galleries, Museums, &c., 
are particularly invited to visit the Exhibition, The proprietors of THE GRAPHIC 
have siready sold a large number of pictures to diflerent Colonies, and ars ready to 
deal liberally with their representatives for further purchases. Among the pictures 
are some by the following artists :— 

Sir F. Lercnton, P.R.A.; J. E, Miuiais, R.A.; G. D, Leste, R.A; W. F. 
Yeames, R.A.; G. A. Storey, A.R.A.; Mrs. Burter; Pau. Mryernem; C. 
GREEN ; J. CHARLTON; W. SMALL; J.C. Dotuman;_C. J. Staniranp; P. A. Cor; 
H. Lévy; J. Goupir; E. Hauiatz; L. Frotich; Orro WEBER; C. R. HUBER; 

. Mac Wuirter, A.R.A.; Basit Braptey; A, Marre; A. Hopkins; Caton 

NoopVILLe ; W. WEEKES; E. Douctas; G. L. Seymour; BOUVERIE GODDARD ; 
YEEND Kine; Gaston GELIBERT; C, E. Fripp; J. M. CLaupe. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION 
THE DRILL OF THE CAMELRY 


Our sketches of the Camelry Drill are by a trooper of the 
ist Life Guards. The behaviour of this new branch of our service 
is exciting considerable interest, and the correspondents’ letters, 
this week, are full of comments upon the organisation and drill of 
the Camel Corps. At Dongola, we are told, Major Gough daily 
takes his regiment to parade. ‘‘They strike across the desert, 
and practice advancing in line, wheeling in sections of fours into 
columns of route, dismounting rapidly—not always at the exact time 
and manner required—engaging imaginary enemies, and then 
making off again. The troopers at first regarded their novel steed 
somewhat askance, but they are now finding out that he has many 
advantages. Moreover, the camel under British tuition is develop- 
ing unlooked-for intelligence, and has learned the words of com- 
mand, and pulls up sharply at the cry of ‘halt.’ The process of 
dismounting and mounting, however, is described as supremely 
ridiculous, ‘‘ First,” writes the S/azdard correspondent, ‘‘ officers 
and men have all to imitate rigorously the gurgle by which 
their Aral masters were wont to request their camels to lie down— 
an uncouth sound which the Anglo-Saxon throat accomplishes with 
difficulty. Then there is a jogging and kicking of heels and roaring 
of camels, with English accompaniment; this lasts for a minute or 
so until, one by one, all have subsided on the ground, when the 
men get off, and discipline, silence, and military decorum are 
restored. It is the same when mounting, and, indeed, one can hear 
a mile away the Mounted Infantry execute either of these move- 
ments, so great is the din and so loud are the complaints to which 
men and camels give vent.” 

The Zzmes correspondent gives a graphic description of the 
‘bellowing, roaring, screaming, groaning, and, as the soldiers 
generally term it, ‘ grousing,’ which takes place all day long in the 
lines of the camelry,”’ and remarks amusingly on the intense 
astonishment and indignation with which the camel receives any 
attempt to groom him. In fine, ‘‘ He is never at any time happy}; 
he will bite at the hand which feeds and tends him... . he 
knows nought of gratitude, is bereft of the softer passions, and 
looks upon whomsoever approaches him—for whatever purpose—as 
his bitter enemy.” 

The bottom sketch is from the same artist, who writes, “ I have 
represented one of the 1st Life Guards on sentry duty at Sohage. 
Rather embarrassed by the attentions of the natives, he is exclaim- 
ing ‘ Emshee,’ which, being translated into homely English, means 
‘Go away !?” 


THE CAMPS OF LORD WOLSELEY AND SIR EVELYN WOOD AT 
WADY HALFA 


THESE two sketches are by our special artist, Mr. F. Villiers, 
The first represents the-camp of the Commander-in-Chief before he 
left for Dongola. On the extreme right may be seen Lord Wolseley’s 
dahabeyah, and by its side the little steam launch presented to him 
by Sir John Hay. Further along is the dahabeyah of General 
Buller, the chief of the Staff. 
spondent recently wrote, ‘‘sounds imposing when pronounced with 
proper Arabic roll of tongue, but it is little more thana name. A 
low dusty’stretch of river beach, it is infested with flies and scorpions, 
and inhabited chiefly by Sir Evelyn Wood.” The camp of that 
General, who, it should be said, is commander of the Egyptian army, 
is shown in another ‘of Mr. Villiers’ sketches, who his also repre- 
sented Lord Wolseley in his steam launch going to visit General 
Wood. 


“*Wady Halfa,” a Standard corre-’. ‘ France. 


THE GRAPHIC 
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NOTES OF THE CANADIAN VOYAGEURS AND INDIA 


with regard to the subject of our double- 
und beneath the engraving, but we may 
e worked most energetically 
According, however, to @ 
ats made of deal are unsut- 
too, being muddy, renders 
to their own clear rivers, 


Our artist’s remarks 
page illustration will be fo 
here mention that the voyageurs hav 
and successfully since their arrival. 
recent telegram, they complain that bo 
able for the work to be done. The water, 
the rocks invisible—a = peg pa 

yhere rocks and stones can be seen ten : 
avn "Villiers writes :--“ There are not many feathers and eae 
about our Red Indian volunteers, and they look very sloven ea 
their suit of woollen tweed, half moccassins, and sc priae Nes 
helmet, but strong, sturdy looking fellows they are, and w . ee 4 
blue flannel shirts, with sleeves tucked up, they look good enoug 

boating requirements. ; ve wi 
tn they, of aoures have no drill and very little discipline; Gn" 
have their own ways in putting up tents, which is not quite su 
smart performance as that of their English brethren. 


SUAKIM: SIX P.M. TRAIN RRINGING IN THE NATIVE LABOURERS 


TO BE PAID 


“THe 18-inch gauge railway,” writes the naval officer to we 
we are indebted for this sketch, ‘‘more commonly known as the 
Toy Railway, was sent out to Suakim from England last July, a 
progressing steadily as far as Handoub, under the manapeme ° ; he 
Royal Engineers. A causeway carries It already across t | 7 
of mud separating Quarantine Island ‘from the mainland, and the 
funny little narrow line is creeping farther day by day. The aoe 
runs trucks to and from the piers on the island and the H Redoubt 
all day long, and at 6 o’clock it makes its last trip from the latter 
place, bringing in the native. labourers to receive their day’s pay. 
This ride to them is the happiest part of the day, not excepting even 
their dinner hour (from 12 noon to 2 P.M.) ; and sitting, lying, and 
stooping, cramped up in most uncomfortable positions, they grin, 
and jabber, and sing, and seem to imagine themselves in paradise. 


IN HOSPITAL AT WADY HALFA 
See page 540 


THE SKYE CROFTERS 


Last week considerable anxiety was felt lest there should bea 
collision between the disaffected crofters of Uig in the Isle of Skye 
and the body of marines who had been sent thither in the gunboat 
Forester to vindicate the majesty of the law. Thus far, however, 
thanks to the efforts of the Rev. A. C. Macdonald, of Inverness, 
and the good sense and moderation, let it be hoped, of the crofters 
themselves, this danger has been averted. Ata meeting held in 
the Uig Free Church on the 12th inst. it was resolved to offer no 
resistance if the police should endeavour to arrest certain alleged 
criminals, but the Government were urged to send a Commissioner 
to inquire into the whole affair. The assembled crofters bound 
themselves to make ample reparation for any crime established 
against any of their number, . 

Their grievances—we quote their words—‘‘ Consist in the want 
of any security of tenure, through having too little land, and in their 
rents being increased by the present proprietors no less than three 
times, causing great irritation and hardship among the people, and 
making it impossible for them to pay their rents.” 

The discontent and distress of the Skye crofters are due to a 
variety of causes. ] I 
enjoyed practical fixity of tenure for service rendered and tribute 
paid. The tradition of this species of tenure survives to the present 
day, although after the suppression of the Jacobite outbreak of 1745, 
the Highland chiefs were transmuted by law into landlords of the 
English pattern. The men in authority, however, were the same, 
although their legal status was altered, and for a long time they were 
too prudent to meddle with the practical fixity of tenure. The 
poverty of the tenants, which was habitual, and often severe—as 
must always be the case where a number of peasant farmers try to 
win a subsistence from a barren soil and under an ungenial sky— 
was for a long time mitigated by three circumstances—by the 
extensive emigration, or rather deportation, to Canada; by the 
military enlistments during the Napoleonic wars ; and by the kelp 
industry. The discovery of potash in other and cheaper forms 
ruined the kelp manufacture; soldiers were less needed when the 
piping times of peace arrived; and public opinion had begun to 
revolt against the wholesale shovelling out of surplus populations 
into the distant wilderness. Simultaneous with these changes the 
wants of the landlords grew more numerous, and their tastes became 
more expensive, the old feudal feeling was dying out, and many of 
them were absentees, who managed their estates through factors. 
By this time the system of club or township farms was ceasing to 
exist, and most of the peasantry were individual holders of small 
crofts, with a common right of grazing-ground on the adjacent hill- 
sides. To this grazing-ground they have the claim of immemorial 
possession ; but of late years the proprietors have shown a disposi- 
tion to enclose it. In this way the troubles began on the Glendale 
estate in the spring of 1882, 

What is true of Skye is true also of many parts of the Highlands. 
That which has been done for Ireland will undoubtedly have to be 
done for Scotland also. The crofters have many well-wishers, and 
their visits to the Irish coasts during their fishing excursions has made 
them acquainted with the working of the Land Act there. ‘There 
is, therefore, a strong probability that, as soon as Franchise and 
Redistribution are settled, the Government will proceed to the 
amendment of the Land Laws existing north of the Tweed.—Our 
engravings are from sketches by W. Lockhart Bogle. 


ZULULAND—THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER’S 
BODY-GUARD 


_ ONE hardly knows at home the number of irregular corps which 
in distant lands fight by our side, or act as police, or otherwise using 
our weapons, wearing various uniforms, and officered by our people. 

Such a corps 1s represented in our illustration, which gives the 
Body-Guard of the British Resident Commissioner at Etshowe, in 
the Reserve Territory, Zululand, raised April, last year, from Io al 
Zulus, some of whom are Christians, handy with the rifle and neo 
shots if game is afoot. These men have turned out well, and are 
clad in blue double-breasted tunics, with red collars and culls broad 
red stripe down pantaloons, which are wrapped round with blue 
putties, ankle boots, and spurs. A kepi is worn, well cocked on one 
side; arms are the Martini-Henry carbine, a bandolier round 
shou ste carrying fifty rounds of ammunition, and a sheath knife 
in belt. 

“*Scoff,” or rations, and rod. a day is the pay of a pri 
month that of a corporal, and 2/, on that of ae ai 

Of the sergeants in the sketch, one is named ¢ Sixpence.” He is 
a Natal Zulu, who has been ten years in England, and has visited 
oe es speaks English fluently, and approves of our country 

_Sidoyi, another sergeant, appears talking to the mounted trooper ; 

his parents were driven out of Zululand when he was a boy, in the 
war of 1856 between Cetewayo and his brother, M’Bulanzi. 

Their general duty is the escort of the Resident when collecting 


hut-tax, Their service on the occasion when Dabulamanzi (Cete- 


wayo’s brother), with his two sons and about 1 
sons and q 200 rebel Usutus 
went to attack Mr. Osborn and his party on t2th May last, was most 


ee 


Under the old clan system the small landholders , 


‘the pictures shall be on view on Sundays, and on those days the 


Noy. 122, - 1884, 
See eee 


able ; for it isto the fire of these men—a steady volley bein 
ae the English words of command of Captain Mansell then 
leader, followed by independent firing in this moonlight fight—that 
100 of the Usutus fell, Dabulamanzi’s horse was taken, and a 
wholesome respect established for our authority ; otherwise, it might 
have been different indeed for our Commissioner. 

Sir Henry .Bulwer, Governor of Natal, was escorted lately (after 
his visit to Etshowe on the disturbed state of affairs) from the 
Amatikulu river to the Tugela by this corps.—Our engraving is 
from a drawing by Lieutenant-Colonel H. Robley, Commanding 
ist Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN INDIA 
See page 540 
“FROM POST TO FINISH” 


A New Story by Captain Hawley Smart, illustrated by John 
Charlton and Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 553. 


SUGAR CULTURE IN JAMAICA 


THESE engravings are especially interesting at the present time, 
because Jamaica, in common with our other West India Colonies, 
is in the throes of a very important crisis. | In the good old days,— 
the days, let us say, when “* Tom Cringle’s Log ” was written—the 
United Kingdom got its supply of sugar from the West Indies, and 
practically from nowhere clse. Our uncompromising free trade 
theories have in this respect wrought an astonishing revolution, 
The bulk of our present sugar supply comes from foreign countries 
—much of it of recent years from the beetroot product of Northern 
Europe; while the West India Islands, which--despite all the 
complaints of decaying trade—have during the last thirty years 
tripled their exports of tropical produce, have found a ‘market 
elsewhere. Yes, the unnatural old Mother-Country rode her Free 
Trade hobby so vigorously that she gave them the go-by, but they 
found a fresh set of customers in the United States and Canada, 
Thither go the bulk of their sugar and rum, chiefly in exchange for 
bread-stuffs, salt fish, and lumber. 

Recently, however, the American Government has been negotiat. 
ing a convention with the Spanish Government for the reciprocal 
remission of customs’ duties, and the West Indics feel that unless 
they can make a treaty of a similar character, Cuba and Porto 
Rico will drive them to the wall. Prices are low enough now in all 
conscience, but if the Spanish islands get the monopoly of supply- 
ing Brother Jonathan with rum and sugar, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and all our other lovely islands run no small peril uf 
sinking into the condition of the Negro Republic of Hayti. 

Negotiations are now proceeding between our Minister at 
Washington and the American Government with a view of settling 
this question. One thing is certain: unless we mean to abandon 
the Queen’s sovereignty over the islands, we cannot allow a duty to 
be imposed on British imports while’ American imports are set free, 
Both must be freed, or neither ; and, in the former case, the neces- 
sary expenses of the Government in the West India Islands will 
have to be raised by some plan of internal taxation. 

Meanwhile, those who would like to study the West India 
Question practically, and who can afford the time and_ cost, 
cannot do better than take a run out there, and dodge the British 
winter. 

Jamaica is a most lovely and fertile island, and its mountainous 
surface affords every variety of climate. Kingston, the capital, 
apparently relies for its defence more on its sunken reefs and intri- 
cate channels than on its antiquated forts. Traces of the disastrous 
fire of 1882 are still visible in Kingston. Here some pleasant days 
may be spent. The tramcar, running from King Street towards the 
Governor’s residence, is an agreeable refuge for the sight-seer from 
the dust and glare of the streets. Mounted on a sure-footed steed, 
the visitor can explore the innumerable bridle-paths which lead up 
to the lovely gorges of the Biue Mountains, where many of the 
Kingston people have their summer bungalows, 3,000 or 4,C00 feet 
above the sea. On the lower slopes are to be found mango, plan- 
tain, and banana trees surrounding the numerous white-washed 
cabins, where Sambo lives in a state of lazy independence. [Higher 
up are the comparatively newly-established coffee and cinchona 
plantations. On some sugar estates good modern machinery and 
methods have been introduced ; but, as a rule, the island is in this 
respect somewhat behindhand. There are too many absentee 
landlords.--Our engravings are from photographs by Mr. Herbert 
Green Spearing. 


ART IN WHITECHAPEL 


TueEY have a delightful Easter custom in Whitechapel. Some 
time ago the idea occurred to the Rev, S. A. Barnett, the Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, that a number of wealthy owners of pictures might be 
willing to lend them for a short time to be shown to the people 
whose life is spent amid the dull and ugly conditions of the East 
End of London. The success on both sides has been remarkable. 
Owners have lent without hesitation, and, during the ten or twelve 
days of the exhibition, crowds of artisans and of their wives and 
children have been to see the pictures, while many well-disposed 
persons of the educated classes have been at hand to explain the 
subjects to eager listeners. It is a principle of Mr. Barnett’s that 


crowds were especially great. Among the artists represented in the 
collection were Sir Frederick Leighton, Messrs. Hook, Briton 
Riviere, Prinsep, Boughton, and Brett, merely to name Academi- 
cians, 

THE LAYTE COLONEL BARNES, R.H.A. The Rev. Hanbury 
Barnes requests us to state that his brother, whose porirait we 
recently published, was the son of Christopher Hewitson Barnes, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., of Notting Hill, and formerly of Baburgh 
Hall, Suffolk. 


Tue Ciisr Domestic Event or THE WetK is the com- 
promise between the Government and the Opposition, affording, as 
it does, a reasonable, though not a certain, prospect of a settlement 
of the controversy which agitated the country during the recess. 
The tone and tenor of the comments made on it by the Press, 
metropolitan and provincial, lead, with other indications of opinion, 
to the conclusion that the prospect is one which gives satisfaction tc 
the moderate and sensible men of both political parties. 

LorD SALISRURY spoke hopefully of the situation on Wednesday 
in reply to a deputation which presented him with an address from 
Kast Essex expressive of approval of and confidence in his policy. 
The crisis, he said, was passing away. Alluding to the objection 
that the execution of the arrangement contemplated depended on the 
pledged word of his opponents, he replied that he was dealing with 
Ienglish gentlemen and he did not think that there was the slightest 
ground for uneasiness and disturbance on that head. He just 
touched on the possibility of failure when admitting that the diffi- 
culties were considerable, and he laid some stress on the necessity 
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in the coming redistribution scheme of doing justice to the rural 
interest. This was the more to be expected, as he was addressing 
the representatives of a country constituency. 


aa P ee 2 Feely e gle a Minister, the other a 
Mr. John Morley, addressed x polidesl ene “eit nee! oe 
Wednesday. Mr. Mundella was” hat ree taioraiak aloes 

; y undella was vague and naturally not jubilant, 
while Mr. Morley seemed perplexed between his allegiance to Mr. 
tip and his mistrust of the enemy. He did not like, he said, 
Hie gonroerian of the Redistribution Bill out of view of the House 

mmons. He foresaw ‘‘enormous” difficulties, especially 
when the counsellors of the two parties came to discuss the number 
of members to be given to Ireland. But he deprecated suspicion, 
preternatural suspicion, of their leader ; and the very emphasis with 
which he spoke on this point seemed to indicate that he was aware 
of the existence, pretty extensively, of such a feeling among his 
fellow Advanced Liberals. = 7, 
jj As Was ‘to BE Exrecrrn, the ITackney election has ended in 
ne of the Liberal candidate Professor Stuart. Mr. 
M‘aAlister and his Conservative supporters must have been sanguine 
indeed to suppose that they could dissipate the majority of more 
than 6,000 by which the Liberal candidate lowest on the poll 
defeated in 1880 the solitary Conservative candidate. Liberalism 
in Hackney has proved to be at least as strong now as it was then. 
A good deal of the interest of the struggle lay in a curiosity to know 
whether Mr. M‘Alister’s advocacy of Fair Trade would have much 
influence on the votes of a constituency largely composed of the 
working class. The result is not favourable to the prospects of Fair 
Trade in the metropolitan boroughs. 

Tre LATE Mr, Fawcer is succeeded as Postmaster-General 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman_as Secretary to 
the Admiralty by Sir Thomas Brassey, and he as Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty by Mr. W. T. Caine, M.?. A successor to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre in the First Commissionership of Works has still to be 
appointed. Mr, Caine, who was formerly a Liverpool merchant, 
twice unsuccessfully contested that city in the Liberal interest, and 
has represented Scarborough since 1880. He has been selected as 
one of ‘the Liberal candidates for Middlesex at the next General 
Election. 

Tue Eart or Durnam, a Liberal peer, succeeds the late Mar- 
quis of Londonderry as Lord-Lieutenant of Durham, 

SPEAKING AT CONSIDERABLE LENGTH ON REDISTRIBUTION at 
a dinner given on Tuesday by the Eighty Club, and presided over 
by Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., Mr. Bright intimated to his former 
colleagues of the Cabinet that if he were now one of them, and 
had to deal officially with the Redistribution question, he would not 
dream of any arrangement for the purchase of Conservative consent. 
Ile was in favour of depriving of separate representation all 
boroughs with a population under 20,000, and, being opposed to 
grouping them for electoral purposes, would throw them into the 
counties. He strongly condemned the cumulative vote, and 
ridiculed proportional representation, but did not object to the 
division of large boroughs into wards, each to be represented by one 
or two members. In the course of his speech he indulged in.a sneer 
at the new scheme of Imperial Federation. 

Tur ADJOURNED MreETING this week of the Conference to 
promote Imperial Federation, presided over by Mr. W..E. Forster, 
M.P., presented the same harmonious commingling of politicians of 
different parties as at the first gathering, Lord Rosebery uniting with 
Lord Dunraven to support its object. There was a good muster of 
Liberal and Conservative M.P.’s, and of Agents-General and other 
representatives of the Colonies, Among the most striking state- 
ments made in the course of the proceedings was that of Mr. 
Merriman, a former member of the Cape Ministry, who suggested 
as a practical step towards Federation that the Colonies should be 
invited to contribute their quota to the interest of any loan which 
might be nceded to place our naval armaments in a satisfactory con- 
dition, Sir J. A. Macdonald, the Premier of Canada (who has just 
been made a G.C.B.), assured the meeting that in any non- 
aggressive war waged by the mother country the people of the 
Dominion would be ready to take their share of the responsibility 
and the cost. 

Tue Winter Exinrrion AT THE RoyAL ACADEMY will 
not include as intended a collection of Turner’s Water-Colour 
Drawings, for the new Water-Colour Gallery now being built at 
Burlington House will not be ready before the spring. 

‘THe STUDENTS OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY have, by a majority 
of 115, 739 voting, re-elected as their Kector Dr. Bain, who was 
formerly their Professor of Moral Philosophy, and is well known as 
a very advanced thinker, in preference to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who was strongly supported by the Conservative students. 

DurRING THE AUTUMNAL AGITATION FOR THE FRANCHISE 
BILL, the opponents of the hereditary principle in legislation have 
here and there carried their condemnation of it higher than the 
Upper House. At a conference this week in London of a body 
calling itself the National Radical Federation, the chairman said that 
its members ‘desired not only the abolition of the House of Lords, 
but of the Monarchy itself.” 

Tie SKYE CRorrers have taken the advice of their friends, and 
decided on offering no resistance to the execution of the law. A 
force of marines and constabulary was marched ten miles on Tues- 
day through one of the most disaffected districts of the island, and 


met scarcely a soul by the way. 

Or 2,v00/7.,, THE ESTIMATED Cosr OF THE MEMORIAL to be 
erected at Chatham, his birthplace, to Lieutenant Waghorn, the 
originator of the Overland Route, 1,400/. have been subscribed. Mr. 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., is to be invited to view the proposed 
site, and to submit designs for a work of sculpture to be erected 
on it 

ACCORDING TO AN ADMISSION MADE BY Mr, Justin M‘Cartuy, 
M.P., addressing an Irish meeting at Birmingham, if a strenuous 
resistance to Home Rule is persevered in by the two great political 
parties in the State, the movement will collapse. They could not, 
he said, prolong Parliamentary agitation for years. They must win 
a success within something like a reasonable time, or the agitation 
would melt away. However, he was of opinion that within five 
years an English Parliament would grant Home Rule, three of the 
inost influential members of the Cabinet having declared themselves 
in favour of its principle. 

Lonpon Morrauiry decreased last week, and 1,507 deaths 
were registered against 1,516 during the previous seven days, a 
decline of 9, being 256 below the average, and at the rate of 
19°6 per 1,000. ‘These deaths included 35 from small-pox (a rise 
of 13, and 23 above the average)—the number of small-pox patients 
in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals, which had been 580 and 669 
on the two preceding Saturdays, further rose to 749 at the end of 
last week—19 from measles (a fall of 13), 36 from scarlet fever (a 
rise of 4), 17 from diphtheria, 16 from whooping-cough (a fall of 3), 
2 from typhus fever (an increase of 1), 21 from enteric fever (a rise 
of 1), 1 from an ill-defined form of fever, 19 from diarrhoea (a 
decline of 3), and not one from cholera. Different forms of 
violence caused 54 deaths, 45 were the result of negligence or 
accident, among which were 18 from fractures and contusions, 3 from 
drowning, 1 of, an infant aged ten months from lead colic,” and 
14 of infants under 1 year of age from sullocation. 
siticide were registered. ‘There were 2,558 births registered, 


against 2,502 during the previous week, beiny 205 below the average. 


Light cases of " 


The GRAPIIC 


‘The mean temperature of the air was 45'0 deg., and 2°3 deg. 
above the average. ‘3 


Our Osituary includes the death of Sir Joseph Napier, only 
surviving son of the baronet of the same name and surname, who 
was formerly M.P. for the -University of Dublin and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in his forty-fourth year ; of Sir John Marjoribanks, 
Bart., very suddenly, at a shooting party at Sir Frederick Graham’s 
at Netherby, in his fifty-fiftti year; of Mr, Henry Alabaster, 
formerly British Consul at Bangkok, at his death private secretary 
to the King of Siam, and holder of several important offices under 
the Siamese Government, during his tenure of which he established 
the telegraph in Siam, and promoted generally the introduction of 
European civilisation into that country, author of the ‘*Whecl 
of the Law” and other works; of ‘* Willie” Blair, known as the 
Queen’s Highland Fiddler, an enthusiastic violinist, who has resided 
at Balmoral since it became a Royal demesne, and was a favourite 
with the Royal Family, at the advanced age of ninety ; of General 
Sir George St. Patrick Lawrence, who was worthy to be the brother 
of John and Henry Lawrence, of imperishable Anglo-Indian fame, 
in his eightieth year. As an officer in the Bengal Cavalry he was 
at Cabut whenAlexander Burnes (whose name the 7?mes, in its 
obituary notice, strangely mis-spells Barnes) was murdered, and 
escaped the same fate through the fleetness of his horse. He was 
an eye-witness of the subsequent assassination of Sir William 
McNaughten, and after being taken prisoner made his escape, only 
to be relegated again to an Afghan dungeon as one of the hostages 
handed over to Akbar Khan just before the terrible catastrophe ot 
the Khyber Pass. The Indian Mutiny found Colonel Lawrence 
(as he had then become) Agent for the Governor-General in Raj- 
pootana, which by courage and skill he kept tranquil, further 
distinguishing himself during the last year of the Mutiny in the 
military operations for its suppression, especially in those which led 
to the capture of Tantia Topee. After forty-three years of honour- 
able service he retired from the Army in 1854, and in 1860 was 
made a K.C.S.I. In 1874 appeared his interesting work, ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Forty-three Years in India.” 


——— oe 


MR. EDMUND YATES ON HIMSELF* 


“ How inexpressibly comfortable to know our fellow-creature ; to 
see into him, understand his goings forth, decipher the whole heart 
of his mystery : nay, not only to sce into him, but even to see out of 
him, to view the world altogether as he views it.” So wrote Carlyle 
long ago, and his praises of the good biographer may be shared by 
the good autobiographer. Whether a man’s life is more interesting 
when written by himself or another depends much on circumstances. 
Probably the interest of a good biography and a good autobiography 
are about equal. But the autobiographer has the delight, if he 
publishes his book during his lifetime, of not only hearing all that 
others have to say of him, but of pocketing a handsome sum from 
the sale of his book. And if it be true that no man can review 
a book so well as its author, for no one knows better its faults 
and virtues, then it ought to be true that no one can write a man’s 
life better than he who has lived it. ‘lo write one’s own life well 
presupposes candour, literary skill, and judgment, and nobody who 
knows anything about Mr. Yates need be told that he possesses all 
these qualities. His two volumes are indeed among the most inte- 
resting and entertaining of recent years. A marked change has 
crept over the profession of journalism during Mr. Yates’s life—the 
change from Bohemianisn: to respectability. Both aspects of the 
journalistic life can be studied in Mr. Yates’s brilliant pages. 
‘Lhough he himself was never a true denizen of Bohemia, he 
entered the country often enough to be familiar with it, and he 
records anecdotes and recollections of many noted journalists and 
actors of the old school. 

Mr. Yates was the son of an actor and actress. His father was 
Frederick Yates, well remembered as the manager of the Adelphi 
Theatre, where he was also leading actor ; his mother was Miss 
Elizabeth Brunton, herself of a well-known theatrical family. In 
his early years Mr. Yates lived in his father’s house, which formed 
part of the Adelphi Theatre. Like Macready and many other actors, 
the elder Yates wished to keep his son from all knowledge of the 
stage; and it was long before the boy understood his father’s 
occupation. To the little house next to the theatre came many of 
the celebrities of the day, among them the elder Mathews, 
Theodore Hook, Lord A. Paget, the Brothers Smith, Ainsworth, 
Bunn, and many more. In his second chapter called ‘* Youth and 
Education,” Mr. Yates gives some interesting figures concerning 
playwrights’ gains. Buckstone, for example, received 70/. for a 
three-act drama, and 10/. for the provincial rights, for twelve months. 
Contrasted with these sums Mr. Yates gives the gains of a writer of 
melodrama of to-day, who has received ten thousand pounds for 
one piece alone, and the profits “are still rolling in at the rate of 
1oo/. a week.” After a very pleasant time of student life in 
Germany young Yates returned to England, and by the influence 
of powerful patrons (it was before the day of competitive ex- 
aminations) obtained a clerkship in the General Post Office. 
‘There he remained for twenty-five years, retiring in 1872 with a 
pension of 200/. a year. Soon after his first entry into the Post 
Office, however, he felt decided yearnings towards a literary life, 
being chiefly influenced in this direction by his study of ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.” His early connection with literary and theatrical 
society stood him in good stead, and at length he gained an engage- 
ment on the Court Journal. From that time onwards he was 
one of the busiest writers in London, while retaining at the same 
time his position at the Post Office. In 1853 he married, Albert 
Smith being his best man. It is obviously impossible in such a 
brief review as this to do anything more than glance at the most 
important events in Mr, Yates’s crowded and eventful life. His 
intimacy with Charles Dickens, and his “difficulty” with the 
Garrick Club, concerning which Mr. Yates writes with marked 
candour and moderation, are among the most interesting parts of 
the second volume. ‘“ People I have Known” is also an excellent 
chapter, and ‘‘ Later Days in the Post Office” gives many capital 
stories of the writer’s adventures when travelling about the country 
as an agent for the Post Office to obtain consent for the erection of 
posts and telegraph-wires. It is not a little strange that 
Mr. Yates should have hesitated so long to trust entirely to 
his pen for his livelihood. Up to almost the last moment 
before he left the Post Office he seems to have doubted 
whether literature would be a real crutch for him; yet no 
sooner did he leave the Government service, and become a 
literary man and nothing else, than success followed success. His 
lecturing tour in the United States was a triumph, and for some 
time after that he was correspondent for the Mew York Herald in all 
parts of Europe. ‘The last chapter deals with the foundation of the 
World, and with an account of the early successes of that journal 
Mr. Yates’s “ Recollections” come to an end, It has been said 
already that his book is singularly entertaining. It is also extremely 
kindly. With the exception, perhaps, of Thackeray, Mr. Yates 
has not set down a harsh or unkind expression about any man, and 
he has known every one of any eminence during the last forty years. 
Concerning himself Mr. Yates has been candid, He has allowed us 
to see into him and to sce out of him. We can decipher the heart 


of his mystery and wiew the world altogethey ashe views.it.. . . 


* “Edmund Yates; His Recollections and Experiences.” (Iwo vols. R. 
Lentley and out.) 


LAWYERS UTILISE THE ‘TELEPHONE considerably in Berlin. The 
solicitors of the town have combined to obtain a room in the Law 
Courts whence a telephonic wire is laid to their offices, enabling the 
members to communicate with their clients until the very beginning 
of a suit. 

Tne Lencrit oF WELSH NAMES 1S PROVERBIAL, but even Taffy 
seems outdone by the title of a Mahrathi work lately published in 
the Bombay Presidency—z.e., Shrimanmadhawawripanidhanawar- 
nanatmakapadyaratnamala,” which means, ‘“ Verses describing the 
Death of Peshwa Mahaw Kao I.” 

A LOAN COLLECTION OF MR. G. F. Watts’ Works now forms 
part of the autumn exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and the pictures are warmly discussed and criticised by 
American connoisseurs. The contemporary portraits attract most 
attention, and the ladies surround and strike admiring and zesthetic 
attitudes before Mr. Watts’ ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” ‘* Love and 
Death,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” and like works. 

THE BRUNSWICK CROWN JEWELS, which appeared in State at 
the late Duke’s funeral, were not the genuine insignia at all, if we 
are to believe an unkind rumour now current in Germany. The 
‘‘Diamond Duke,” so says the story, long ago appropriated and 
carried off the real jewels, and the Brunswick Court authorities 
were obliged to borrow sham “ properties ” from the Brunswick 
Theatre, so that the insignia might be carried in their proper place 
behind the Duke’s coffin. 

ONE OF SHAKESPEARE’S PALL-BEARERS lies buried across the 
Atlantic, according to an inscription in the cemetery of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. The epitaph runs, ‘* Here lies the body of Edward 


. Heldon, Practitioner in Physics and Chirurgery. Born in Bedford- 


shire, England, in the year of our Lord 1542. Was contemporary 
with and one of the pall-bearers of William Shakespeare, of the 
Avon. After a long illness his spirit ascended in the year of our 
Lord 1618, aged seventy-six.” 

‘Lue INCREASE OF CREMATION is especially marked in Italy, 
where the statistics may be compared with those of Germany, which 
we gave last week. Since Milan set the example eight years ago, 
Lodi, Rome, Cremona, Varese, and Spezia have erected crematory 
temples, Novara, Venice, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Turin are 
preparing to follow suit, and “* Cremation Associations” have been 
formed also in nineteen other towns, mustering some 6,000 members, 
Altogether there have been 463 cases of cremation in Italy since 
1876, by far the majority—362--taking place at Milan, 

ALTHOUGH the coming Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South 
Kensington is yet eighteen months distant, the Royal Commission 
which is to organise the display has just been appointed. As usual 
the Prince of Wales heads the Commission, while a large number of 
Indian princes and chiefs will assist the plans. On the other side of 
the Channel the Commission preparing for the 1889 Exhibition are 
discussing sites, and have the choice of nine different places, 
including Vincennes on the east of the capital, Aubervilliers on 
the north, Courbevoie on the west, various positions round 
the Bois de Boulogne, or in the centre of Paris, such as the 
Tuileries, &c. 

TRANSATLANTIC FEMININE TEMPERANCE REFORMERS take 
highly energetic means to advance their cause. Thus recently a 
party of thirty women disguised in men’s clothes rode over to a 
liquor saloon in Palmyra, Indiana, and on being refused admittance 
enforced their demand with revolvers. On getting inside they broke 
all the decanters, glasses, and furniture of the bar, knocked in the 
heads of all the barrels and kegs, letting the contents run away, and 
threatened the master that if he reopened the house they would 
come and lynch him, as they would not allow liquor to be sold in that 
town. The liquor-seller has given in, and is looking out for another 
home. 

Tur “NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL OF Cookery closed its 
work at the late Health Exhibition with a fair profit, which will be 
used to further the objects of the school. Altogether the school 
served 398,286 meals—122,606 dinners at a shilling, 163,715 at 
sixpence, and 111,965 fourpenny teas. The provisions consumed 
included 23,682 Ibs. of beef, 1,400 New Zealand sheep, and 49 tons 
3 cwt. of fish. To turn from statistics dealing with the inner to 
those of the outer man, we learn that the Anthropometric Labora- 
tory, at the Exhibition arranged by the Anthropological Institute, 
was so popular that the doors were daily besieged, and many people 
could not get in after waiting a long time. Over 9,300 persons 
passed through the laboratory, and were measured in seventeen dis- 
tinct particulars for threepence apiece. 

As rHe CHoLera is keeping many French away from their 
homes in Paris, provincial chateaux are unusually gay this season, 
and fancy balls and village fairs are the favourite amusements. 
At the former entertainments rustic and homely costumes are 
chosen, such as the ‘‘pot-au-feu,” whose wearer is crowned with 
various vegetables, and has her bodice ornamented like a saucepan, 
or the “‘white rabbit ” in white plush with a headdress of two lony 
ears, and a tambourine tucked into the sash. A studious belle 
appears as a ‘‘bas bleu,” her bodice made like an inkstand, a pen 
stuck in the sash and an owl perched on her head. In the daytime 
the ladies hold fancy fairs for the benefit of the village poor, and 
masquerade in peasant dresses, sabots, and handkerchiels over their 
heads, under big red umbrellas arranged on the lawn like a country 
market. 

Tue Next Parts SALON will come under some fresh rules, just 
drawn up by the Managing Commission of Artists. ‘Thus, though 
the Exhibition will open as usual on May Ist, it will not, be closed 
till June goth, ten days later than the ordinary closing time, while . 
the public will be admitted free on Sunday only after twelve o'clock, 
instead of all day as hitherto. Pictures are to be sent in between 
March 2ist and April 5th. The new management, however, 
displeases many of the French artists, who want to alter the existing 
arrangement of the works being judged by a jury not exclusively 
French, and so have formed a fresh association of malcontents— 
“Compagnie du Nouveau Salon.” The Art season has decidedly 
revived in Paris, for next month an ‘‘ Artistic Sporting Exhibition” 
will be held, consisting of works on any hunting or sporting subject 
painted during the last two centuries. 

ACCLIMATISING EUROPEAN GAME in the United States is being 
energetically tried by various keen American sportsmen. ‘he first 
experiments were not very successful, for the Messina quails were 
carried off by hawks and owls, and the English pheasants succumbed 
to the severe winters, At last, in New Jersey, the English partridge 
and the French red-legged bird seem disposed to take to their new 
quarters, and half-a-dozen coveys of the former have been raised in 
one preserve this season, But the American dogs will not work the 
strange game properly. Considering the havoc made by careless 
sportsmen, the game-regions of the States certainly need new 
inmates ; for, to take a single instance, one region in Virginia, which 
formerly teemed with deer, is now inhabited by only five of these 


- animals: ~ In return’for ‘the imports, America has sent large ship- 


ments of her oysters to Kiel, where a German professor will try to 
ucchinalise them to Gallic witlers. 
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VOYAGEURS’ FIRST TOUCH OF THE NILE 


THE NILE EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON-THE CANADIAN 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR S$! CCIAL ARTIST MR. F. VILLIERS 
“The Canadian voyageurs passed Wady Halfa on Sunday, October 20th, and about five miles from that place the steamer, which was towing the whalers in which they had arrived, left them fo their own resources, and the Canadians had their first touch of the Nile. Fora moment utter confusion seemed to prevail as with shouts the men seized their sas, anil prepursite how 
out ef the Cfonrs? formation in which they had been tugged up the river, The mass of boats gradually opened out and spread over Pr artaige of the waters, and presently, @ light breeze {pinging up, the lug sails were hoisted, and the little Meet sailed gaily up to their camping-ground at the foot of the first series of rapids."—/rom He description of Our Specrad rts’, 


Tie Exrepirion iN EGypr does not appear to be advancing 
as rapidly as could be desired, and Lord Wolseley has been down the 
river to Wady Halfa to inspect the various portages, and to hurry the 
troops forward as far as possible. The difficulties of navigation, 
however, are proving greater than had been expected, but all ranks 
seem to be working hard and satisfactorily, although one correspon- 
dent states that there is some discontent amongst the native boat- 
men, who continually desert. Nor is the transit invariably effected 
without accident, as Colonel Eyre’s whale-boat, in going up the 
Ambigol Cataract, struck on a rock and sank, all the stores and kit 
being lost. Indeed very few boats manage to run the gauntlet with- 
out receiving some injmy more or less grave. Still, despite all hin- 
drances, the troops and stores are gradually reaching Dongola. 
General Earle and his staff have now arrived there. _It is calculated 
that the whole Sco boats cannot possibly get to Dongola before 
December 20th. The 600 miles of river intervening between that 
town and Khartoum will then have to be attacked, including a long 
stretch of cataracts between Merawi and Berber, presenting difficul- 
lies as great as those above Wady Halfa. Even allowing a mode- 
rately fast rate of progress, Khartoum could not be reached before 
February, The British force now amounts to 16,000-men, of whom 
9,000 are south of Assouan. 


The disquieting rumours respecting General Gordon and the fall 
of Khartoum have happily proved to be false, as Lord Wolscley has 
received a letter from General Gordon dated November 4. In 
this the General expresses his delight at the advance of the British 
troops, and hopes to hold out until they arrive. He confirms the 
account of the wreck of Colonel Stewart’s steamer, in which were 
also M. Herbin, the French Consul, and Mr. Power. He continues 
to harass the Mahdi’s force with his steamers, and asserts that the 
Mahdi himself is only a day’s journey from Khartoum. Another 
account, though not from the General himself, states that the rebels, 
having returned in force to Omderman—opposite Khartoum— 
Gordon sent two steamers to shell them. The fire, however, was 
returned with Krupp guns, and the vessels were compelled to 
return to Khartoum, one with a disabled paddle-wheel. 


From Cairo comes an apparently authentic summary of Lord 
Northbrook’s report. According to this he proposes that the present 
Sinking Fund shall be superseded in order to provide for the interest 
on a new loan of 8,000,000/. to be advanced by England, and to be 
devoted to paying the indemnities, to repaying certain advances already 
made, and to providing irrigation works in Lower Egypt. The army 
and police estimates are to be reduced, and England is to bear the 
whole cost of the army of occupation, as well as to help the 
Administration in the redemption of the Domain and Daira loans. 
There is little other actual news, save that while the Committee 
appointed to inquire into Dr. Sandwith’s charges of corruption 
against Hassan Pasha Mahmoud, Director of the Sanitary Board, 
have acquitted that official, the Khedive has nevertheless dismissed 
him, appointing in his stead Ahmed Pasha Nashaat. At Suakim 
Osman Digma is stated to be concentrating a force at Handoub to 
attack the town and capture the railway plant, but he meets with 
little success in his attempt to rally the tribes against the British. 
Moreover, the friendly Beniamur tribe has captured a caravan, of 
3,000 camels laden with grain for the Hadendowahs, in the purchase 
of which Osman Digma had expended a considerable sum. 


The West African Conference forms the chief topic in GERMANY, 
as indecd throughout Europe. The first meeting was held on 
Saturday in the same hall of Prince Bismarck’s palace which was 
used for the Berlin Conference, and was attended by the delegates 
of fourteen Powers—Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Portugal, United States of America, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and Turkey. The new 
“Congo Free State” is not officially represented, though Colonel 
Strauch is at Berlin to look after the interests of the International 
African Association, while Mr. Stanley is attached to the staff of the 
United States Delegate. Prince Bismarck was unanimously elected 
President, and the delegates took their places to the right and left 
of him at a horseshoe table. Inthe room is a collection of books 
and pamphlets relating to Africa and African questions, while on 
the wall hangs a huge map of the Dark Continent. In his opening 
speech Prince Bismarck stated that the aims of the Conference were 
threefold—-the free navigation with freedom of trade of the River 
Congo, the free navigation of the River Niger, and the formalities 
of valid annexation of territory to be observed in future on the 
Continent of Africa. With present questions of sovereignty, how- 
ever, the Conference would not concern itself. Sir Edward Malet 
then followed, making a reservation on the part of England with 
regard to the Niger. While the British~Government was quite 
willing to see the principles of free commerce, &c., extended 
to that river, it nevertheless ‘‘ expected” that surveillance over the 
exercise of those principles should not be made the business of an 
international body, that being the duty and the privilege of England 
as the chief—if not the sole—proprietary Power on the Lower Niger. 


Both the addresses were then ordered to be distributed to the 
members, and the meeting adjourned until Wednesday. As Prince 
Lismarck so decidedly stated that the question of ‘‘ sovereignty ” in 
Africa would not be discussed, the deliberations are not considered 
likely to give rise to any serious difficulties, while it is generally 
considered that neither Prince Bismarck nor France will oppose the 
Lritish reservation as to keeping the surveillance of the Niger navi- 
cation in her own hands. Portugal has issued a memorandum 
declaring that her claims to the proprietary rights of the coast line of 
the Congo mouth are indefeasible, but at Wednesday’s meeting her 
delegate declared that she is now prepared to accept the principles 
of ree Trade on the whole river, in accordance with the general 
wish of the Powers. Italy also made a declaration in favour of Free 
Trade, while the United States Plenipotentiary pronounced a eulogy 
on the International African Association, and mentioned the fact 
that Stanley had ‘‘ explored the whole course of the Congo without 
finding any trace of a civilised Power”—manifestly a side hit at 
Portugal. After these declarations a Committee of Experts repre- 
senting the Powers chiefly interested in the Congo district was 
appointed, in order to consider the practical side of the Free Trade 
and Commercial proposals. In fact, by Prince Bismarck’s good 
management all the chief burning questions appear to be in a fair 
way of settlement. eis said to favour the general recognition of 
the International African Association, and to be willing to give the 
‘*Congo I'ree State” the political séatws which the Association 
desire, 

The Emperor was to open the Reichstag on Thursday, and Prince 
Bismarck was expected to make an important statement with regard 
to the future colonial policy of the Empire. The supplementary 
elections have now been held, and show the polling strength of the 
parties. The Conservatives now number 72, a gain of 20; Free 
Conservatives 29, gain of 5; Ultramontanes roo, a gain of 2; 
National Liberals 54, a gain of 9; German Liberals 68, a loss of 
32; South German Democrats 7, a loss of 2 ; Social Democrats 24, 
a gain of 11; Poles 16, a loss of 2; Danes 1, a loss of 1 ; Guelphs 
and Alsatians remaining the same, respectively 8 and 15. As before, 
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In FRANcE the colder weather has kept down the cholera 


epidemic in Paris. Thus on Wednesday last week bbete ub 
81 deaths, on Thursday 75, on Friday 56, on Saturday 72, on yi | 
44, on Monday 36, on Tuesday 41, and 14 on Wednesday 7 on 
The. Rue Ste. Marguerite and the adjoining slums have been : 
centre of the epidemic, with the exception of the charita - 
institution of the Little Sisters of the Poor in the Avenue du Breteuil. 
Sixty of the inmates—nearly a quarter of the whole nine ae 
died. There does not appear to be any serious panic in Paris, but Z 
the same time numbers have left the city, while the hotels are sul- 
fering from the lack of new-comers. The authorities are ee pee 
cally coping with the epidemic, are organising systems for . le 
where necessary, and are fortifying all classes under their care, from 
the police to the children in the elementary schools, eo glaies ob 
rations of rum, which are given to the juveniles in their sec 
coffee. Several outlying villages of the capital have been seat 
with the disease, and is feared that even if, thanks to the eer 
weather, it disappears for the winter, the epidemic will return wit 
terrible vigour in the spring, unless the authorities purify or 
clear away the numerous plague spots of Paris, of the squalor and 
filth of which the ordinary tourist has no conception. A writer in 
the S?. James's Gazette thus describes a portion of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine: ‘Imagine slums of the filthiest possible character ; lanes 
intersecting lanes, across which the occupants of opposite eyries 
could almost shake hands if they pleased ; a fetid soil strewn with 
decaying vegetable matter, loading the atmosphere with noisome 
odours impregnated with sink and puddle, and teeming with 
vermin, and you can form some idea of the woeful sanitary condi- 
tion of the locality where the epidemic first broke out. This reads 
like a page from Zola’s L’Assommoir ! 


Little has been stirring in French political circles. The Pro- 
tectionists are doing their utmost to badger the Government into 
establishing stringent duties on foreign cattle and corn, but are being 
met with strong protests from the Free Traders of the various marine 
ports, who declare that French navigation and trade will be seriously 
injured by the imposition of restrictive duties. The Parliamentary 
Committee, hawever, have decided to recommend a tax on foreign 
wheat and flour. Meanwhile, the Customs statistics show a per- 
sistent decrease in the exports—particularly in national manufactures, 
a condition of things which is very naturally creating considerable 
uneasiness in commercial circles. The Chamber has been discussing 
the Budget, the debate on the Tonquin Credit Committee's 
report having been postponed until next week. The amount 
demanded is 640,000/. up to the end of the year, while for the first 
half of 1885 it is estimated that 1,640,000/. will be required.—In 
Paris the chief social topic has been the resignation of M. Cazot, 
the President of the Court of Cassation, owing to his being director 
of a railway company which has just been-declared bankrupt. The 
designs for the Gambetta Memorial in the Place de Carrousel have 
been examined, and that of MM. Aube and Boileau accepted. It 
consists of an obelisk, with two large figures representing Truth and 
Force, and Gambetta in the centre of the group. At the summit is 
a female figure symbolising the Republic seated on a lion, and 
holding in its hand the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 


In Inp1a Lord Ripon has been making a farewell tour through 
the Northern Provinces, and receiving numerous addresses_of 
unlimited adulation and regret from the native communities. The 
Calcutta Corporation has determined to present him with a farewell 
address ; but the British Indian Association, which represents the 
landed aristocracy, has at present shown no signs of doingso. There 
has been a renewed discussion in the Press on the dangers of Russian 
aggression, and it is once more pointed out that at present Russia 
could seize Herat and Cabul by a coup de main, and place a con- 
siderable force on the Cashmere Border before we could move a 
man tothe border. Meanwhile Sir Peter Lumsden and the European 
portion of the Afghan Frontier Commission have arrived at 
Pulikhatan, and are in communication with Colonel Ridgeway and 
the Indian section. General Zeléndy, the Russian Chief Commis- 
sioner, however, is not expected at Sarakhs until next month.—From 
BuRMAH comes a report that King Thebaw has expressed his satis- 
faction at the recent demonstration at Rangoon to protest against the 
Mandalay massacres, and that he has declared that he had been 
longing, since his accession to the throne, to test the British 
strength. He is said to have been inspired by French residents at 
Mandalay, who assure him that he need not fear the English, as they 
have more than they can manage on their hands at present. 


Of MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, Parliament has been opened in 
Holland by the King, who announced the presentation of the Bill 
nominating Queen Emma Regent, in the event of his death, during 
the minority of the Princess Wilhelmina.—Iraty has sent Captain 
Cecchi to the West Coast of Africa, ‘“‘upon a mission purely 
scientific and commercial.”—In Spain the new commercial treaty 
with the United States has now been definitively signed.—In the 
UniTEeD Srates, General Cleveland is now officially declared to 
have carried New York State by 1,108 votes. Mr. Blaine has 
accepted his defeat, and Governor Cleveland will be elected Presi- 
dent by 219 votes to 182. He made a speech on Tuesday, how- 
ever, bitterly attacking the Southern whites, who, he said, were now 
to enter upon the control of the Government. <A ‘‘Cattlemen’s ” 
National Convention has been meeting at St. Louis, the object 
being the formation of a National League of the members of the 
cattle interest for their mutual benefit. It is proposed to establish 
a national “trail,” ten miles’ wide, for driving cattle northwards 
from Texas.—In Mexico the Chamber of Deputies has sanctioned 
the proposals for the conversion of the English debt. The announce- 
ment caused great popular excitement. Crowds paraded the streets 
shouting ‘‘ Death to Gonzales!” The troops were called out and 
fired upon the people.—In SourH Arrica, Mr. Upington, the 
Premier, and Mr. Gordon Sprigg, Treasurer-General of the Cape 
Ministry, are now in Bechuanaland, with a view to the peaceable 
settlement of the existing difficulties. They have had an interview 
with Mankoroane, who stated. that both he and Montsioa had been 
duped, and that he placed no confidence in anybody but Sir Charles 
Warren.—-The British Protectorate over all the Southern Coast of 
New GUuINEA to the eastward of the rq1st meridian of east 
longitude was proclaimed in New Guinea on the 6th inst. with 
great ceremony by the Commodore on the Australian station. Fifty 
oe chiefs were present, and five British war vessels lay off the 
shore, 


THE QUEEN and the Princess Beatrice have returned south for 
the winter. Before leaving Balmoral Her Majesty and the Princess 
on Saturday drove to the Glassalt Shiel, and in the evening received 
the Rev, Dr. Lees at dinner, Next morning they attended Divine 


Service at’ Crathie Church, where Dr. “Lees officiated, and ‘in ‘thé’ 


evening the Rev. Dr. Lees'and the Rev. A. Campbell again joined the 
Royal party at dinner. The Queen and Princess on Monday -after- 
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noon witnessed the funeral of He: Majesty's Highland fiddler, Willie 
Blair, who died at the age of ninety, having for thirty-six years played 
at every Highland ball given by the Queen and Prince Consort, 
Her Majesty intends to erect a monument over his grave in Crathie 
churchyard. In the evening the Queen received the officers of the 
Royal Guard at Ballater, Captain Morgan-Payler and Lieutenants 
Francis and Molyneux-Seel. On Wednesday afternoon Her 
Majesty and Princess Beatrice Jeft Balmoral, and travelling all night 
reached Windsor to breakfast on ‘Thursday morning. They remain 
at Windsor for three weeks, and then go to Osborne for Christmas. 

The Prince of Wales rejoined the Princess and his daughters at 
Sandringham at the end of last week after visiting the Marquis of 
Abergavenny at Eridge Castle, Sussex. On Saturday Lord 
Carrington, Sir Charles Dilke, and Messrs. E. L. Stanley, Samuel 
Morley, and Jesse’ Collings, members of the Royal Commission for 
the Housing of the Working Classes, arrived on a visit, and on 
Sunday the Prince and Princess, with their daughters and guests, 
attended Divine service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, where Canon 
Girdlestone preached. The visitors left next morning, when the 
Prince also came up to town, and went to the House of Lords in 
the afternoon. On Tuesday he attended the meeting of the Com. 
mission for the Housing of the Working Classes.—Prince Albert 
Victor attended a meeting at Cambridge at the end of last week to 
hear statements respecting the Universities’ East London Settlement 
Association, 2 ; 

The Duke of Edinburgh with the Channel Squadron arrived at 
Gibraltar on Monday, after a short stay at Madeira. Meanwhile 
the Duchess has been entertaining visitors at Eastwell, including 
the Grand Duchess George of Mecklenberg-Strelitz (Grand 
Duchess Catherine of Russia, cousin to the Duchess of Edinburgh), 
and her son and daughter, and the Russian Ambassador and _ his 
wife. During their stay the Duchess and her guests went over to 
Canterbury to see the Cathedral, and on Saturday the Grand 
Duchess George and her family left on their return to Germany, 
while on Monday the Duchess of Edinburgh accompanied the 
Russian Ambassador and his wife to town. In the evening the 
Duchess went to the Princess’s Theatre, and on Tuesday night to 
the Royalty.—The Duke and Duchess of Connaught spent a few 
hours at Lahore on their way back to Meerut. from visiting 
Cashmere. Whilst in the Lidroo Valley, Cashmere, they enjoyed 
fine cold weather, and shot bears and some fine stags, while they 
visited the old temples and sulphur springs at Mattan, and saw the 
sacred fish. Since then the Duke has been to Delhi to receive the 
Viceroy. —The Duchess of Albany on Tuesday visited her husband’s 
grave in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.—The Crown Princess of 
Germany and her daughters have returned to Berlin after a six 
weeks’ stay in the Tyrol. The Princess spent the latter part of her 
visit at Gries, a village near Botzen, where she occupied much time 
in sketching excursions, and taking portraits of the neighbouring 
peasants in the studio of the artist Defreggers. Yesterday ([riday) 
was the Princess’s forty-fourth birthday. 
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“Tire GRANn MOGUL.” Under this title an adaptation, by 
Mr. Farnie, of M. Audran’s opera Le Grand AMogol, produced at 
Marseilles about nine years ago, was performed at the Comedy 
Theatre on Monday night. It would hardly be fair to compare this 
early effort with M. Audran’s matured compositions. Tut it must be 
confessed that, while the music is commonplace, the libretto is 
feebler even than opera bouffe hooks generally are. The original 
French story has been altered for the worse, and audiences can 
pretend to but little interest in the career of a great Mogul who 
allows himself to be drugged while the white pearl necklace which 
pronounces his innocence is changed for a string of black beads, 
which indicates his guilt of the heinous. crime of flirtation. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, finding his part without meaning, sought 
to strengthen it by 2 wholesale adoption of the vocabulary of the 
racecourse, which few of the audience could understand, Mr. 
Leslie, Mr, Bracy, Mdlle. Latour, and others struggled unsuccess- 
fully with colourless characters, while Miss Florence St. John 
allowed a white mouse to run up her elbow, and placed a live boa 
constrictor round her bared neck and another round her arm. A 
more painful exhibition has rarely been witnessed in a theatre. Zhe 
Grand Mogul must be considerably improved if it is to take its place 
permanently in the repertory of the Comedy. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. On Saturday that clever violoncellist, 
M. Lasserre, made his first appearance here, and played a somewhat 
feeble concerto in D (Op. 26), by the late Carl Eckert of Berlin. 
Miss Griswold sang some strophes from M. Delibes’ new opera 
Lakmé, and other ‘songs, and the programme likewise included the 
Eroica symphony of Beethoven. ‘lhe audience was comparatively 
small, as many music lovers were at the final performance of 
Parsifal at the Albert Hall. To-day Mr. Mackenzie will conduct 
his oratorio, Zhe Rose of Sharon, at the Crystal Palace. 

OPERATIC Matrers.—The Italian Opera Season at Her 
Majesty’s suddenly closed on ‘Thursday last week. Mr, Samuel 
Hayes, the director, then stated that he would reopen on the 22nd, 
but the announcement has not been repeated. Only three operas 
have hitherto been produced. during the season, viz., // Bardbiere, 
4! Trovatore, and 1 Don Giovannt.—The details of Mr. J. H. 
Mapleson’s sub-lease of Drury Lane for a summer opera season 
have all been settled ; but, as lately as Monday last, the necessary 
documents had not been signed and exchanged. Nor, it is stated, 
has Mr. Mapleson any more than a verbal arrangement with 
Madame Patti and Madame Nilsson, although the manager 
has cheerily announced in New York that he has concluded 
contracts not only with those artists, but with Madame 
Fursch-Madi, Signor Masini, and Signor Tamagno, the last at 
a salary of 1,400/. a night. If Mr. Mapleson ever made so astound. 
ing a statement it could only have been in joke. Meanwhile, at 
Covent Garden,: it is confidently expected that Madame Patti will 
once more sing under Mr. Gye’s direction during the forthcoming 
season. —The Carl Rosa Company, after a week’s rest, have recom- 
menced at Edinburgh their tour, which will end at Drury Lane in 
June.—M. Lamoureux, who first introduced Handel’s J/sstah and 


Judas Maccabeus, and Bach’s ‘* Passion ” to Parisian audiences, has 


been offered the post of director of the Paris Opéra; but as there has 
recently been a considerable deficit M. Lamoureux has declined.— 
Mr. Hermann Franke holds, it is said, a contract permitting him to 
give German opera at Covent Garden twice a week during a series 
of years. He proposes, therefore, to resume the German operatic 
enterprise next summer, with Herr Richter as conductor. 

PopuLar Concerts.——Three chamber works by Mozart have 
been added to the repertory of the Popular Concerts. The duet in 
G for violin and viola was one of the two written by Mozart for 
Michael Haydn. Michael Haydn had been ordered by the Arch- 
bishop in 1783 to compose some duets for violin and tenor, but, falling 
ill, he was unable to do so, and the ecclesiastic threatened to deprive 


him of his, salary,, Mozart, thereupon, wrote two, and they .were | 


sent in to the Archbishop in Michael Haydn’s name.’ "The other 
two works, stated to have been performed for the first time at these 
concerts, were the trios for piano, violin, and violoncello, in G 
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(No. 8) andin B flat (No. 5). Madame Néruda was the violinist, 
while on Saturday Mr. Hallé, and on Monday Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
man were the pianists. On Monday the programme included the 
charming vocal duct ‘‘Morgenroth,” by ‘the Russian” composer, 
['schaikowsky, and the three duets for female voices, written by 
Schumann in 1840. These duets were sung by Miss Louise Phillips 
and Madame Isabel Fassett. a 

{* PARSIFAL,” ‘The Jast performance at the Albert Hall of 
Wagner’s opera attracted an audience of over 8,000 people. It is 
understood that no further performance of the complete work will 
be permitted in England, as Messrs. Schott have resigned their 
rights to Wagner’s widow, who wishes to preserve the opera for 
Bayreuth. But portions of the opera can be given at concerts. 
The performance on Saturday was exceedingly fine, and at its close 
Mr. Barnby, who deserves the utmost credit for his share in this 
difficult undertaking, was very cordially cheered. 


Novres AND NEws. Madame Patti will next Monday celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her regular operatic début in Lucia 
at the Academy of Music, New York. She was then sixteen.— 
Madame Nilsson made her last appearance in London this year at 
the Albert Hall, on Wednesday, at a miscellaneous concert, in 
which Mesdames Trebelli, Minnie Hauk, and others took part.— 
Messrs, Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts will commence on Wed- 
nesday next. Madame Minnie Hauk will be the chief artist. —Mr. 
William Latter, who entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1831, 
died last Saturday, aged sixty-cight.—On the {ifieth anniversary of 
his du?, Johann Strauss was presented by the Municipality of 
Vienna with a certificate of freedom from all municipal rates. A 
novel present !—Mr. Clifford Hallé, a son of Mr. Charles Hallé, 
is about to make his public début in London as a tenor vocalist, 
under the direction of Mr. Ganz.—Mr. Malcolm Lawson has 
returned from a holiday in the Western Highlands, where he has 
collected a large number of old and new Gallic airs. They are to 
be published in a book, with illustrations by Mr. Burne Jones. —An 
agitation is on foot to establish a permanent symphonic orchestra in 
London.-—Six concerts, on six successive Tuesday afternoons, 
beginning November 11th, and ending December 16th, are being 
given by the New Club Austrian Band, under the conductorship of 
Capellmeister A, Dami, at the Steinway Hall. These accomplished 
performers ‘are well worthy of a visit.—The Glasgow’ Select Choir, 
with Messrs. Sims Reeves, Sanuey, &c., will appear at Mr. Ambrose 
Austin’s St. Andrew’s Eve Scottish Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
November 29.—Concerts, of which no further notice isnow possible, 
have been given by Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. J. Maude Crament, 
Messrs. Iloyte and Speer, Mr. Stedman, the Bow and Bromley Insti- 
tute Choir (Z@7ah), and others. —A MS. sonata, by Mendelssohn, 
in the possession of Sir George Grove, is announced to be produced 
by Miss Draper, at Brighton, Nov. 29, for, it is said, the first time 
in public.—The promenade concerts at Covent Garden will end on 
Monday next. 
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Tue succession of surprises which has marked the progress of 
events in connection with the Franchise Bill has been worthily 
maintained this week. On Friday it was made knewn that a meet- 
ing of the Conservative party had been summoned for Tuesday, and 
it was well understood that Lord Salisbury was determined to 
recommend perseverance in the course of declining to make progress 
with the measure. At this crisis the Government decided upon, and 
carried out, a bold strategic move. It was officially announced on 
Monday morning that at the forthcoming sitting of the House Earl 
Granville in the Lords, and Mr, Gladstone in the Commons, would 
make a statement with res#~ect to Franchise and Kedistribution. 
At prayer time the Commons was crowded with members anxious 
to secure a seat to hear the promised statement. Having in con- 
pensation for being present during prayer time received the coveted 
ticket which secured the seat for the evening, members rushed forth 
to the Lords eager to enjoy a double dose of excitement. The Lords 
meet now at four o’clock, and it was anticipated, not without 
reason, that at a quarter-past four Earl Granville would be on his 
feet making the statement. In the Commons announcements of 
this kind are invariably made after questions, that is to say, some- 
where about five o’clock. Thus, members of the House of 
Commons who visited the Lords, after securing their seats in their 
own Chamber, would hear both statements. 

This shrewd calculation was upset by an unexpected move on the 
part of the Premier. “ He shrank from placing himself in the position 
of having to tell an old story, as would have been the case had he 
waited til fiveo’clock to speak. By that time Lord Granville would 
have let the cat out of the bag, and his own statement would have 
been robbed ofall interest. He therefore took the exceptional course 
of rising before questions were put ; and members of the House of 
Commons, struggling at the bar to hear Lord Granville, learned 
when they came back that, if they had not been in sucha hurry, they 
might have heard the same statement from the lips of the Premier 
whilst they were comfortably seated. The statement of Mr. Glad- 
stone did not come to very much, though couched in studiously 
conciliatory terms. He offered on the part of the Government that, 
with the precedent condition of adequate assurance given by the 
Lords of their intention to pass the Franchise Bill during the 
Autumnal Session, the Government would be ready to make the 
main provisions of the Redistribution Bill the subject of immediate 
friendly communication ; they would be ready to move the Second 
Reading of the Redistribution Bill simultaneously with the passing 
of the Franchise Bill into Committee in the House of Lords; and, 
lastly, they were willing to make the passing of the Bill a vital ques- 
tion to the Government. 

The Conservative Leaders in neither House made any sign, but 
the Radicals were quick to sce possibilities since fully realised. Mr. 
John Morley wanted to know what was meant by ‘* adequate assur- 
ance,” and Sir W. Lawson put the even more crucial question 
whether, in declaring that the passage of the Redistribution Bill 
would be regarded as a vital question to the existence of the Govern- 
ment, it was meant that if the House of Lords threw out the Bill 
the Government would resign or dissolve. It is harder to catch a 
weasel asleep than to catch Mr. Gladstone napping. But on this 
occasion he made a strange slip, answering Sir W. Lawson in the 
affirmative. The Radicals were now in despair. It was evident 
that, this being the case, the fate of the Government and the life of 
the Parliament were handed over to Lord Salisbury. All he had to 
do in order to bring about the Dissolution for which he had so long 
striven was to throw out the Redistribution Bill, whereupon, in 
accordance with the pledge given by the Prime Minister, the 
Government must appeal to the country. It turned out the Premier’s 
answer was given under a misapprehension, a fact which he took 
the earliest opportunity of bringing within the knowledge of Lord 
Salisbury, 

All this passed in public. But it was succeeded by other steps 
privately taken which had important consequences upon the situa 
lion. Private communications’ took place between the Premier and 
Lord Salisbury, with the result that, when the meeting of the Con- 
servative party was held on Tuesday, the Leader recommended 
peace and acccptation of the Government proposals, The House 


of Commons did not sit on Tuesday night, at least not in its own 
Chamber. But there was a large gathering in all parts of the House 
of Lords to which Commoners are permitted entrance. There was 
a throng of Privy Councillors in the railed-off-space before the 
Throne, and a crowd of ordinary members both below the bar and 
in the gallery above it. The attendance of Peers was not extra- 
ordinary, nor was any excitement visible. Noble lords knew all 
about it in advance, and, whether at home or in the House, were 
content placidly to enjoy this unexpected settlement of what but a 
few hours earlier had promised to be war to the knife. Nothing 
could exceed the business-like character of the proceedings, which 
must have excited envy in the breasts of the members of the other 
House who looked on. Lord Kimberley, in charge of the Bill, 
frankly recognised that there was no necessity for speech from him. 
Everything had been settled beforehand, and all he had to do was 
formally to move the second reading of the Franchise Bill, which he 
did in about sixty words. 

Lord Salisbury, who followed him, did not exceed the due pro- 
portion of this brevity, As far as the principles of the Franchise 
Bill were concerned they had been discussed with greater fulness 
than usually fell to the lot of a measure however important. But 
there were some other points to which the Marquis turned with 
keen business instinct. First of all, about the precedent condition 
of adequate assurance being given to pass the Franchise Bill. Lord 
Salisbury read the correspondence he had had with the Premier, in 
which the right hon. gentleman declared that the Government would 
receive a request for consultation in a spirit of trust, and, assuming 
that the intention was to come to an agreement, should not ask for 
an adequate assurance beforehand. Thisis, perhaps, not so complete 
a surrender of adequate assurance as seems upon the face of it. All 
the adequate assurance the Government could reasonably have 
demanded from the Conservative peers, upon stamped paper, duly 
signed, sealed, and delivered, was that they honestly possessed the 
intention of coming to an agreement. Mr. Gladstone in his brief 
note adroitly establishes this assumption of intention, which, since 
Lord Salisbury did not disclaim it, is formally avowed by the Con- 
servative peers. But this way of putting it smoothed the path of 
Lord Salisbury, and he glided down it with grace and ease, arriving 
at the point of consultation with the Government on the principles 
of the Redistribution Bill. s ; 

Mr Gladstone having withdrawn his too-ready answer to Sir W. 
Lawson, Lord Salisbury, with great adroitness, -endeavoured to 
obtain from Lord Granville a renewal of it in another. form.,, He 
pressed the noble Earl to say that the Government would make it a 
condition vital to their existence that the Bill should pass next year. 
That, a moment’s reflection will show, comes to exactly the same 
thing as the statement Mr. Gladstone disavowed. If the Lords 
throw out the Bill next year, of course it cannot pass, and there- 
fore, in fulfilment of the pledge Lord Salisbury songht to impose, 
they must dissolve, and as the Franchise Bill, even if passed, 
cannot come into operation till the rst of January, 1886, the 
General Election will-take place on the old electorate. But Lord 
Granville is too old a diplomatist to be caught ina trap of this 
kind, however cunningly prepared. In the few remarks he offered 
in reply he made as if he had not heard, or had not quite under- 
stood, this request. The only notice he took of it was in general 
terms to renew the assurance that the Government would use every 
possible effort to carry the Bill next year. When he sat down Lord 
Salisbury tried again, but got nothing further out of the Foreign 
Secretary, and there the matter rested. 

The whole affair was over in less than half an hour, the House 
separating with the conviction that the difficulty was practically 
averted, though some recollect the warning against hallooing till 
you're out of the wood. We are, in truth, only now on the verge 
of the new departure. The Conservative Peers and a Liberal 
Government have to agree upon the lines of a Redistribution Bill, 
failing which, as Lord Salisbury was careful to point out, the Peers 
are in exactly the same position as they were last Monday, and are 
at full liberty to refuse to go into Committee on the Franchise Bill, 
and so once more, and finally, throw the fat into the fire, , 
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Tue DEATH OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT was referred to last 


Sunday by many preachers, both in churches and chapels. Pro- 
nouncing at Westminster Abbey an eloquent eulogium on him for the 
fortitude with which he had borne up against one of the direst of 
physical calamities, Archdeacon Farrar associated his name with 
those of the worthies, ecclesiastical and lay, who had been similarly 
afflicted, not forgetting, of course, the ‘‘immortal blind poet” who 
wrote ‘* Paradise Lost,” and whose bust is in Poets’ Corner. 

For THE First TIME since the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
was organised, an Archbishop is about to be elected. Archbishop 
Trench, who has been suffering severely from illness, has announced 
his intention of resigning the See of Dublin, and at a meeting of the 
Diocesan Council on the 28th inst. his resignation will be received, 
and arrangements made for the election of a successor. 

Tue NAME OF THE BisHoP oF BRECHIN is mentioned as that of 
the late Bishop Claughton’s probable successor as Chaplain-General 
of the Forces. 

Tue East LONDON Mission has been busy with operations in 
which the officiating clergymen of nearly 150 churches are zealously 
aided by lay and clerical helpers from the West End and the pro- 
vinces. In one church in Whitechapel the Mission is so continuous 
that the services may almost be called hourly, At another in 
Shoreditch the daily programme includes an ‘‘address to busy 
people,” restricted in delivery to twenty minutes. Some provision 
has been made for addresses to the Jews, who form so considerable 
a portion of the population of the East End. 

ON Monpbay was unveiled a stained glass window in memory of 
the ‘* Venerable”? Hooker, in the church of Bishop's Bourne, near 
Canterbury, of which he was rector for some years before his death 
in 1600. ‘The Bishop of Chichester, who preached, entered into 
some bibliographical details respecting the Ecclesiastical Polity in 
the form in which it has come down to us, denying the completeness 
and doubting the genuineness of the last two books. In 
concluding, he said that if the Church did not rest on what he 
called “the narrow platform of Geneva,” but on “‘the broad basis 
of evangelical truth, apostolical order, and catholic worship,” it 
owed more to no man than to Richard Hooker. 

Avr tHE LuNcHEON which followed the re-opening of the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Peter at Leamington, accidentally 
burnt down last year, Lord Braye and other speakers mentioned as 
something unprecedented the fact that the Protestants of the district 
had subscribed between 400/. and §00/. to the rebuilding fund. 

Tue Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE has completely recovered from 
his illness, and took the chair at the ‘Annual Address” Meeting 
this week-of the College for Working Men and Women, of which 
he is President. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Last WEEK the Rev. Newman Hall, on his return from a tour 
in the United States, received an enthusiastic welcome home ata 


soirée, followed by a public meeting in Hawkstone Hall, West- 
minster Bridge load. 

AFTER A DISCONTINUANCE of their processions, the Worthing 
Salvationists resumed them on Sunday, with the usual aceompani- 
ment of execrations by an angry mob of onlookers. There has since 
been a Conference at Brighton of the authorities of the chief 
Sussex watering-places which have been visited by these disturb- 
ances, but no practical result was arrived at. It was decided that 


the towns represented should not take collective action to procure 
fresh powers of repression. If any town thought the acquisition of 
such power desirable, it could act for itself with that object. 


Queen Adelaide, who started first favourite, once more ran very 
badly, and Energy with a welter weight found the mile a little 
beyond his tethers» This week there has been racing at Warwick, 
an old-fashioned meeting, but whether to become ‘‘ disestablished 
and disendowed” as Shrewsbury, which had its last innings last 
week, time only can tell. The fields ruled very large even for most 
unimportant events, as they almost invariably do just before the 
close of the season, numbers of animals, kept back for various 
reasons, putting in an appearance in the hope of landing ‘‘a good 
thing” to winter on. In the Kineton Two Year Old Plate, Kirk 
o’ Field continued his victorious career, an instance out of many of 
animals winning several races ‘‘off the reel”? when they have been 
got in the humour, especially at the back-end of the season. Lady 
Mildred over hurdles was another double-barrelled winner ; and 
Improvement ran up to her name by starting as an outsider in the 
Arden Nursery, and beating a field of nearly a score. Greenwich 
won the Grendon Nursery in a field of seventeen, and ran second 
for the Studley Castle Nursery in a party of exactly the same 
number.—On Saturday will be run the November Handicap at 
Manchester, the last big flat race of the season, when a big field of 
‘good quality may be expected. ‘‘Mr. Manton,” whose large stable 
has been out of form and out of luck more or less till quité late in 
the season, has Keir in it as first favourite, with Stockholm at about 
the same price, but not a few good judges are on the look-out for 
an outsider, such as Highland Chief, to win it.—For the Derby, 
Paradox is being supported freely as first favourite at 7 to 1. There 
is likely to be good hedging at this price if the colt comes to the post 
safe and sound. 

CoursinG.——The pre-Christmas season of this sport may be 
‘said ‘to be now at its height, and the weather continues most 
favourable to it. At Four Oaks the County Stakes for All Ages 
‘were divided between Mr. R. Hutchinson’s Woodbine and Mr. 
"W. H. Smith’s (not the ex-Minister) Countess of Sapey. At II’gh 
‘Gosforth Park the St. Leger for Sixty-four of All Ages was.diviaed 
between Mr. W. Graham’s Miss Glendyne and Mr., R. F. 
Gladstone’s Fisherman. The Altcar Club Cup was divided between 
Mr. R. Jardine’s Flanigan, Mr. R. F. Gladstone’s Greentick, and 
Mr. M. Fletcher’s False Standard. At the South Lancashire 
Meeting the Scarisbrook Cup was divided between Mr G. 
Carruthers’ Cash-in-Hand and Mr. J. A. Vorter’s Harbour, 
‘* Divisions” seem more in favour than ever among owners this 
season, and in many instances there are good reasons for them ;_ but 
the general public are heartily sick of them. 

FoorspaLL.—tThe draw has taken place for the second round 
of the Association Cup, but several ties have still to be played off of 
the first.—In the London Association Cup contest Hanover has 
beaten Old Bloxhamists; Champion Hill St. Albans ; Dulwich 
Prairie Rangers ; Hendon Grove House; Barnes St. Martin’s ; and 
Upton Park Casuals.—In the Midlands for the Birmingham and 
District Association Cup Aston Villa has beaten Burton Strollers. — 
In important Association games unconnected with cups, Blackburn 
Rovers have defeated both Notts Rangers and Accrington ; Sheffield 
Wednesday Nottingham Forest; Notts Club Brentwood ; Cambridge 
University Sussex ; and Oxford University the Royal Engineers, 
the latter being short of some of their best players, who are on 
foreign service.—Under Rugby Union Rules some of the County 
teams have been busy, Lancashire being credited with a victory over 
Cheshire, and Hampshire having suffered defeat at the hands (and 
feet) of Blackheath. 

ATHLETICS. As with the footballists, the weather continues 
most favourable for the (human) Hare and Hounds. At Cambridge 
the University Hare and Hounds have run their annual handicap, 
which was won by S. H. Whately of Queen’s, who covered the 
seven and a half miles in 42 min. 17 sec. Forty-six runners started 
for the Blackheath Harriers’ Four-and-Three-Quarter Miles Steeple- 
chase Handicap, which was won by J. ‘I. Terry, who was allowed 
2min. 15sec, start, and accomplished the distance in 27 min. 
33sec. As an instance of good handicapping in this pastime, it 
may be noted that in the Highgate Harriers’ ‘Three Miles Members’ 
Handicap no less than twenty runners arrived within go secs. of the 
winner.—On Monday next, at the Aquarium, the Six Days’ (twelve 
hours a day) International Pedestrian Tournament will commence. 
Nearly a score of our best professional ‘‘ footists” have been 
selected for the contest, in which money prizes will be given, in 
addition to Sir John Astley’s Champion Belt to the absolute 
winner. 

CuHEss.—Chess players will be glad to hear that it is suggested 
that an International Chess Tournament should be held during the 
Exhibition at New Orleans. The proposal is supported by some 
sections of the American Press, and there appears to be no reason 
why it should not be carried into effect. Chess is now very popular 
in America, and the Southern States never having held an inter- 
national tourney, the Exhibition offers them a very favourable 
opportunity for doing so. If all the champions will only arrange to 
meet at New Orleans, the Southerners would be treated to a very 
fine sight. 

BILLIARDS. ——Even though the Aquarium has not answered 
the expectations of its original promoters in being an educator of 
the people in ‘sweetness and light,” it has certainly done much to 
raise the standard of public billiard playing, and to increase public 
interest in it, The recent tournament held there has resulted, after 
some capital play, in the victory of J. Bennett with a score of six 
games. Mitchell came next with five, and Richards third with four, 
Another similar tournament, with spot-stroke barred, will commence 
at this metropolis of billiards on the 6th December next. The 
handicap runs thus :—Cook, scratch, J. Bennett receives 25, W. 
Mitchell receives 50, T. ‘l'aylor receives 75, W. J. Peall receives 75, 
D. Richards receives 125, J. North receives 125, and J. G. Sala 
receives 150. 

AQuatTics.—The easy defeat of Bubear by Perkins, to whom 
he gave five seconds start over the Thames Championship Course a 
few days ago, dispels for ever the idea that he is the man to retrieve 
the lost laurels of Inglish sculling, which may now be said to be at 
its lowest ebb. 

CrickET.—The English team, under the captaincy of Alfred 
Shaw, have beaten a Victorian eleven at Melbourne by 118 runs. 
None of Murdoch’s eleven who visited England played in the match. 
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THE DISTURBANCES IN SOUTH AFRICA—MEN OF THE BODYGUARD OF MR. OSBORNE, THE BRITISH RESIDENT 
; COMMISSIONER IN THE ZULU NATIVE RESERVE TERRITORY 


FROM A SKETCH BY A MILITARY OFFICER 


IN HOSPITAL AT WADY-HALFA THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CON- generally makes a halt for the first night. The Himalayas 

NAUGHT IN CASHMERE are seen in the background—the bridge on the right isa 
“THOUGH supposed to be: the healthiest station along wooden structure common in Cashmere, and is one of the 
the Nile. there is much sickness at Wady Halfa,” writes our Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught left Murree on & most noted spots for mahseer fishing in the country. In the 
artist, ‘*the prevalent cases being dysentery. The patients visit to Cashmere on October 4th, and one of our illustra- sketch of the Bazaar at Srinagar (where, by the way, the Duke 
are already comfortably housed in the railway station, which tions, from a photograph by Mr. T. Winter, of Murree, and Duchess were gorgeously entertained previous to starting 
has been made into a hospital, or placed in Indian represents their departure from that town, escorted by the ona hunting expedition) the woman is going to the river for 
double fly tents. Two sisters have been here for several guard of honour of the 87th Fusiliers, commanded by water, The bazaars in Cashmere are dens of disease. The 
weeks—Sisters Grey and Clements, both of Netley, and Colonel Stevenson. Our other illustrations are from sketches streets are never cleaned, and are the receptacle of every 
well known for their attention to the sick and wounded in the by Captain G. H. Lane, Royal Munster Fusiliers, who species of offal. which is left to fester in thesun. The temple 
Zulu and the Egyptian campaigns of 1882. During their writes : ‘‘ My first sketch is an attempt to show the scenery on the Takht 1-Sulieman is the oldest in Cashmere, both in 
brief hours of rest these ladies preside in their little tent over of a Cashmere valley in summer time. The fruit. trees appearance and according to tradition. It is now called 
afternoon tea, known in military parlance as a ‘kettledrum.’ depicted extend for miles throughout the lowlands, and are Sankaracharya, and is said to have been built _by Jakola, the 
With the exception of the station-master’s wife, they are the noted for the abundance of their products, most of which, son of Askola, who reigned about 220 B.c. It stands about 
only European ladies in the place. Therefore it is lucky to unowned, is left to fall and rot. Sopor is the first town met 1,000 feet above the plain, and commands a view of the 
be one of the privileged to look in about half-past four, and in the Happy Valley when travelling va Baramula. The greater part of Cashmere. The plan of the Temple is octa- 
partake of the sisters’ hospitality.” sketch is taken from the dak bungalow, where the traveller gonal, each side being 15 feet in length. The interior is a 


THE NILE EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON—FIVE O’CLOCK TEA WITH THE HOSPITAL SISTERS 
AT WADY HALFA 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. F. VILLIERS 
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. Sopor, Himalayas in the Background.—-3. Bazaar at Srinagar.—4. Temple on Takht-i-Suliman.—5. Heads of some Cashmere Game,— 


. Rohra Valley in Summer.—-2 
ik hal the Duke and Duchess of Connaught from Murree for Cashmere. 


6. The Doongha, or Cashmere Boat.—7. Departure of 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN INDIA—THUE ROYAL VISIT TO CASIMERE 
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circle of 21% feet in diameter, is perfectly plain, and very 
dark, the entrance being a narrow passage only 3% feet in width. 
The heads of game shown are those of the Ovis Ammon (top 
sketch), the Marchor (bottom ditto), the Ibex (left hand), and 
the Bara Sing (right hand), The first-named is a large sheep 
frequenting the Himalayas beyond the great snowy range. Jerdon 
states that one is said to have been killed upwards of thirteen hands 
in height. The horns have been known to reach 24 inches in 
circumference. The Marchor is one of the wariest of wild goats 
found on the Pir Punjab range, and the mountains between the 
Jhelum and Kishen Gunga river. The Ibex is found on certain 
mountains in the Sindh Valley and northern ranges in Cashmere. 
The horns occasionally measure 52 inches inlength. The Bara Sing 
is a species of stag, and is found throughout the Sindh Valley, and in 
fact may be met with on most of the mountains surrounding the Happy 
Valley. The ‘‘doongha” is the chief mode of conveyance in 
Cashmere, which only possesses rough roads and no wheeled 
vehicles. Nearly all the communication and traffic is thus conducted 
by water in these boats, which are thatched with reed mats supported 
on a wooden framework, so as to protect the occupants from the sun 
and rain. The paddles are heart-shaped, and the boatmen destitute 
of costume save for waistcloth and turban.” 


Unmarrmy few traces of the original vein of humour and 
vivacity which Mr. Burnand has _ at command on occasion are 
discoverable in his new romantic drama at the AVENUE Theatre. 
Just in Time is a melodrama of a rather old-fashioned type—of 
which the prologue at least is confessedly borrowed from M. Du 
Boisgobey’s ** Mcérindol "—a weak novel of the Gaboriau school, 
which, after doing duty from week to week in the Jeurlleton. of a 
newspaper, was republished last year in Paris. The secret history 
of plays is not often divulged, but from some statements which the 
author has published it may be reasonably inferred that this 
unfortunate piece owes its origin to the ambitious desire of Mr. J. 5. 
Clarke to forsake the ways of Pangloss and Major Wellington de 
Boots and betake himself to the enacting of heroes of romantic drama, 
Such a project necessarily required that a part should be written 
expressly for the actor, wherein a romantic attachment and a generous 
spiritof self-sacrifice should mingle freely with a certain amount of that 
humorous eccentricity which is more distinctly in Mr. Clarke’s way. 
Accordingly Mr. Clarke, in the intervals of making love to a charm- 
ing orphan girl, and of shielding her from the evil designs of a gang 
of scoundrels who are Icagued together to keep her out of her 
patrimony, as well as of the knowledge of her true name and 
parentage, is here seen spending his time in discoursing melancholy 
music ona flute. The flute, we may observe, is never seen to go 
out without Mr. Clarke, or rather we should say that Mr. Clarke is 
never seen to walk abroad without the flute. When he desires to 
be tender and winning, he flourishes this seductive instrument with 
many strange starts and shrugs, many smiles nipped in the bud, many 
grotesque movements checked in full play as by asort of internal 
Westinghouse brake. Where other stage lovers of the period (the 
scene is laid in France at the time of the Directory) would have 
drawn a sword to do execution upon the persecutors of a lady-love, 
Mr. Clarke only draws his flute, but wields it so dexterously that 
his opponent with a rapier is speedily disarmed and humiliated. 
The effect was odd and grotesque, but not particularly romantic ; 
neither did Mr. Clarke’s short coat and tights supply the requisite 
touch of tender sentiment. In brief, the success of the impersona- 
tion was but of a moderate kind, and altogether the complicated 
intrigue failed to awaken any very strong interest, though Miss Eva 
Sothern makes an interesting heroine, and Mr, William Farren, Mr. 
William Rignold, and Mr. Robert Soutar in prominent parts 
laboured hard to win the sympathies of the spectators. 

A musical comedietta called Bustle's Bride, produced at the 
AVEXUE on the same evening, deserved a better fate than it met 
with; for the music by Mr. Parry Cole was tuneful, and the 
resources of the orchestra were skilfully employed. Added to this, 
Miss Louise Henschel, a young vocalist with a cultivated and 
pleasing soprano voice, exerted herself very effectively, as indeed 
did the tenor, Mr. Fiorelli, though this gentleman's shortcomings as 
an actor were slightly against him. The audience, however, were 
irritated by the rather puerile character of the story and incidents of 
the little piece, and hence Buestle’s Bride obtained anything but a 
flattering reception, 

‘A new three-act comedy, which rumour alleges to have reference 
10 the very latest romance of our law courts, is to be produced at 
Mr. Paulton’s benefit at the Galgry this afternoon. Its title is 
Lilies » or, Hearts and Actresses. 

A travesty of /Zale¢ is in preparation at the Gaiety. Miss E. 
Farren as the Danish Prince_ will, we believe, essay some 
exaggerated imitations of Mr. Wilson Barrett ; while Mr. C. Royce 
will personate the King, and Mr. J. L. Shine the Ghost. 

‘The writer of a dramatic article in a provincial paper having stated 
that the HAYMARKE? Theatre had not been successful under its 
present management, Mr, Bancroft has replied in a note, in which 
he says :—* Far from the Haymarket theatre not having proved so 
remunerative as the-Prince of Wales’s, our successes at the former 
have altogether surpassed those in the little theatre; no play, for 
instance, having: ever equalled Fedora in result ; while the revivals 
of asks and Faces and School at the Haymarket were much 


more remunerative than the production of those plays at the Prince 
” 


of Wales’s. 

It is understood that Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the American come- 
dian, will this winter give English audiences an opportunity of 
witnessing once more his famons performance in Rip Van Winkle, 
‘Those who have never seen ‘his fine impersonation should on no 
account miss this opportunity. Unfortunately it can hardly be 
imagined that Mr, Jetferson can feel much pleasure in repeating a 
performance which he has given at least five thousand times. 

Miss Mary Anderson has some intention of appearing in Paris 
next Easter. The characters she will select will probably be Juliet 
and Galatea. 

We are glad to learn that Miss Ada Cavendish is steadily though 
somewhat slowly recovering from an illness which at one time caused 
her friends and admirers grave anxiety. 

Mr, Bancroft has consented to take the chair at the next anni- 
versary festival of the Royal Theatrical Fund. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Sir William M ‘Arthur, recent 
Lord Mayors have shown a decided tendency to patronise the drama. 
‘The new Lord Mayor intends, we believe, to give during the winter 
a series of dramatic performances at the Mansion House, in which 
popular performers will take part. 

Mr. Eugene tafford’s annual matics will take place at the 
Garery on Thursday, December 4th, when, in addition to other 
entertainments, Zhe Wedding March will be performed by a 
powerful company. 

We hear that the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman” has 
dramatised her long-popular novel, «f Life for a Life. The play— 
in three acts, with prologue and cpilogue—is in the form of a 
realistic domestic drama, — Its destination is at present undecided. 


ENTERTAINMENT. ——On 
art will be produced, 
the music by Alfred 
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entitled Old Anockles, written by Arthur Law, tl 5 3 
The performance will conclude with a musical sketch 
entitled A [Water Pic-ntc. 


J. Caldicott. 
by Mr. Eric Lewis, 


Tur Prick of Corn shows no disposition to amend, and the 
>» abandoned as an item to go 


vhe f 1884 must probably be ; 
Le ” side of the Eee accounts. At 32s. per boca 
there is every inducement not to grow wheat, and a Peet y 
reduced wheat acreage must be wished for by all true Iricnc . - 
the British agriculturist. Feeding stuffs are also very cheap 3 bu 
this ig not an unmixed evil. It is, for instance, of decided advantage 
to the farmer that he is now able to buy Canadian peas at 325.5 anc 
pea meal at correspondingly cheap rates. Maize, too, has miciny 
uses as a substantial yet not too heating food, and it Is snehiery 
to be able to buy this foreign cereal at 26s. now, and 238. at 
delivery early next year after the American new crop begins to hire 
Barley has been delivered freely during the past six weeks, a has 
probably paid farmers for growing, although not heavily. Foreign 
grinding barley remains very cheap. ‘ 

Tue Dury on Corn, which the French Government 1s about 
to impose, will throw back on E nconsiderable 


nglish markets a not] 
quantity of American, Indian, and Russian grain. The duty to be 


imposed, however, will not be quite so large as was at first ne 
cipated ; nor will it be imposed in the form originally demandec 
by the Protectionists. Instead of Ios. per quarter, as at first 
demanded, or of 75. 6d. per quarter, as subsequently stated to be 
agreed, the duty is now expected to be a percentage charge of a 
tithe. The average price of wheat at Paris now is 375.) 80 that 
a duty of about 3s. 6d. per quarter would be imposed ; and, 
taking one year with another, a duty of about 4s. per quarter would 
have to be ‘counted in” by foreign sellers and I rench importers. 
A duty of this amount will certainly vex the importer very consider- 
ably ; but if protection for the French farmer is the object, it 1s 
probably insufficient to accomplish its purpose. 

LAND VALUE. The President of the Surveyors’ Institution in 
his annual address put together some very interesting statistics, and 
endeavoured to form some estimate of the extent of depreciation in 
land value since 1874. In the Eastern and Home Counties he 
thinks that occupiers must have lost between 30 and 4o per cent. of 
their capital, while some farmers on poor clays have lost more than 
half. In the grazing districts the loss does not exceed 15 per cent., 
and in the North-West of England is comparatively trivial. The 
loss to owners over the whole kingdom he assumes at 13 per cent. 
While deploring these losses Mr. Smith-Woolley is inclined to_call 
the present insecurity of landowners a yet more serious evil. Fears 
of confiscatory, or at least prohibitive, legislation, are to his mind 
very real drawbacks to that investment of capital in land which he 
regards as the primary requirement of the time. 

ENSILAGE.——Most persons probably were a good deal surprised 
when the agricultural returns showed that there were nearly seven 
hundred silos on English soil, and that many others were in process 
of erection, Although the actual beginning of the ensilage experi- 
ments goes back to an earlier period, the practical extension thereof 
has been the work of little over asingle year. The rapid progress 
made has very largely to be attributed to the ingenious manner in 
which certain engineering firms have overcome the difficulties 
involved in applying adequate pressure to the ensilage. A steady 
and equal pressure has to be secured at a minimum of human 
labour. The use of dead weights, with the constant and costly 
handling of them, should as far as possible be dispensed with. 
Everybody appears now to admit that the adoption of ensilage will 
enable farmers to turn to good account much of their cereal crops 
which in wet seasons are rendered useless for milling, malting, and 
even grinding purposes by the unseasonable weather. Next month, 
at Smithfield Show, prizes will be awarded for ensilage samples, by 
Mr. Kains-Jackson, Mr. Harris, M.P., and two others having sub- 
scribed for six 52. prizes and a Io/. cup. 

Oats are the most important of Scotland’s cereal crops, but they 
are also the latest in time of reaping, and generally in that of 
threshing also. It is accordingly only now, a full two months after 
harvest, that a fair estimate of the yield of oats in Scotland is 
possible. The oat stacks look small this year, and on many farms 
15 to 25 per cent. deficiency is spoken of. ‘The short straw is 
probably the main cause of this look and view. The threshings 
thus far have usually given an average quantity of grain, and the 
quality is excellent, especially in the Highlands, where it was not 
very long in stook and escaped heating in the stack. Speaking 
roughly the Scotch crop may be said to be barely an average in the 
Lowlands, but ‘there are hills beyond Pentland and streams 
beyond Forth,” and on these hill sides and by these streams there 
is often one of the finest crops on record. The straw in the High- 
lands is rather short, but of beautiful and unstained colour, From 
Berwick to Cromarty the crop is not a bad one. 

TURNIPS.——We are very apt to overlook the importance of 
attending to the turnip crop in the Northern portion of these 
islands, and by this neglect we are left greatly in the dark as to the 
real prosperity or adversity of many North-Country farmers. In 
the present year happily it 1s a position of comparative prosperity to 
which we have to call attention. Since July the improvement in 
the turnip crop has almost merited the description of “marvellous.” 
At the beginning of August the general aspect of turnip land was 
simply deplorable. Plants were scarce, and their dwarted appeare 
ance on the stronger soils was particularly discouraging. Since 
about the middle of August, however, the growth “of tops has 
been very rich, while the bulbs in_the ground have swelled and 
grown with commensurate vigour. The yield looked like half a 
crop in August ; it now should be an average. : 


NOVEMBER GARDENING to many of us consists very largely in 
burning rubbish and planting trees. But there is other work now to 
be done, and work, too, which December should not be allowed to 
arrive and find unaccomplished. If hyacinths and crocuses 
daffodils and snowdrops are wanted in the spring, let no more time 
be lost in planting them. The frosty weather draws near when they 
cannot be planted. If a sufficient number of bedding pcleeontnnn 
has not been struck from cuttings Iet the stock plants be lifted and 
pulled at once ere the same enemy, the frost, arrives. The hardier 
pinks and carnations may now be planted out in the borders if well 
rooted, and if the borders themselves rejoice in a moderate amcunt 
of shelter. The fallen leaves of autumn, remember, are not rubbish 
to be burnt, but very valuable manure, as also most useful covering 
for many outdoor plants. 2 

THE SMITHFIELD SHOW. 
the largest display of cattle ever seen at Islington, the number of 
entries being 261 for 1884 against 214 for 1883, 249 for 1882, 238 in 
1881, and 202 in 1880. Sheep will also be a very comprehensive 
show, the entrics being 1884, 207; 1883, 191; 1882, 189; 1881 180% 
1880, 138. In the entries of pigs there is a falling off, possibl q an 
account of the generally recognised pre-eminence of a ann ipatatively 


There will be, in December next, 
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small number of breeders. The entries for 184 are 67, bein 
diminution of 12 from last year, and of 21 from 1882, ve ga 

West CATTLE. The creditable appearance of the few 
Welsh cows exhibited at the Dairy Show, and the signal stiecess of 
one of them in the competition for the milking prize, has vette 
attracted the attention of not a few dairymen and stockowners 
an ancient and indigenous, though somewhat despised Hiodl 
cattle. To find that the four entries in the class for Felon 
Welsh cows were made by residents in England was an ditto! 
surprise, the owners being Captain Ross of St. Albans, and Mr 
‘Alfred Orton of Northampton. The animals exhibited by Ca stain 
Ross were from the celebrated herd of Mr. J. H. Platt, and ed 
of the North Wales breed. A famous breeder of the Black eile 
of South Wales, Mr. R. I. Harvey, has just died at Havent 
West. With a view to improving the well-known Castlemartin 
cattle, he introduced across with the North Wales, or Anglesea 
breed, and the result was very successful, Slesey 


Tur West BROMWICH MAGISTRATES have committed for trial 
accepting bail, however, a young man of eighteen, an engraver, 
charged with inciting a printer to aid him in forging tickers o} 
admission to the much-talked-of Conservative demonstration at 
‘Aston. Although there was a payment of sixpence for the admis. 
sion of persons without tickets, it was not contended by the prose- 
cution that the prisoner planned the transaction with a view to his 
own pecuniary benctit. The charge was brought by the Birming 
Conservative Association in the interest of public order, The 
soner’s counsel virtually admitted that his client had written the 
letter, adduced in evidence, asking the printer to aid him in th: 
production of the spurious tickets. 

In AN ACTION FoR BREACH OF PROMISE tried by Mr. Just 
Hawkins in the Queen’s Bench Division infancy was pleaded by 
defendant under very peculiar circumstances. On joining the Mas» 
body, all members of which must have attained their majority, 
represented himself as twenty-one, at the very time when he formed 
the engagement, the liabilities of which he repudiated on the 
ground, which the jury considered proved, that he was then only 
his twenty-first year. In returning a verdict in his favour, the 
added an expression of sympathy with the plaintiff, and of the 
that she would not have to pay the defendant’s costs. In ¢ 
judgment for the plaintiff, Mr. Justice Hawkins not only refu 


sel the 
defendant his costs, but ordered him to pay those incurred by the 
plaintiff in proving the alleged promise and its breach, which was 
practically undenied, but which his pleading, in addition to the plea 
of infancy, had compelled her to prove. 

A FRIGHTFUL MURDER was perpetrated last Saturday at Babba- 
combe Glen, near Torquay, the residence of Miss Emma Keyse, an 
elderly lady, whois said to have been formerly a Lady-in- Waiting to 
the Queen, and who was found, with her throat cut and her skull frac- 
tured, in the dining-room, which, with two of the bedrooms, was on 
fire. A young man named Lee, who was in the service of the 
deceased lady, and who slept in the pantry, was at once arrested on 
suspicion, At the inquest the female servants deposed to having 
been aroused from sleep by an alarm of fire raised by persons in the 
neighbourhood. The prisoner was then outside their mistress’s 
room. There was no sign of any entry from without during the 
night. He had been heard within the last two months to complain 
of his place, and to speak of putting an end to some one in the house. 

Joun Day, a farmer at Lympsham, and Emily Stallard, his 
governess, have been charged at the Uxbridge Police Court with 
poisoning Matilda Hicks, aged seventy-seven, who was his wile’s 
aunt, and resided with him. She died soon after partaking of some 
oatmeal porridge which had been prepared by Stallard, and which 
she complained burnt her throat. Two females employed in the 
house testified to having seen a red powder in the basin contaning 
the porridge, which was afterwards cleansed, and the contents of 
which were thrown away by Day’s orders. The deceased jai 
expressed a desire to cease to reside with Day, to whom she had 


left 1,000/. in her will. 
—_—__—_—__—__———— 


WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From NoveMper 13 TO NOVEMBER 19 (INCLUSIVE). 
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: ExpLaxation,—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
aometee forthe the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘The ! 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maxin 
minimum readings for cach day, with the (approximate) time at w 
occurred. ‘Lhe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological O 
, Remarks, ——The weather over the British islands during this pe 
hee bier, Cull, ae generally, with local fog or mist, while the r i 
| 1 considerable. Between ‘Thursday (13th inst.) and Sund. 
inst.) barometrical pressure was chiefly highest over Denmark, Scand 
the North Sea, and lowest over the south of France. Light St mode 
prevailed very generally ; their direction was mostly north-easter! 
over the south part of England, easterly or south-easterly in Ireland, and 
variable in Scotland. During this time the weather was dull generaliy, with 
mist or fos locally, and a gradually receding thermometer (sce accompanying 
diagram) at most places. In the course of Sunday night (roth inst.) a decided 
fall of the barometer took place over northera Scandinavia, while a rise was in. 
progress at our western stations, so that a complete change in the distr yution of 
pressure was shown by Monday morning (17th inst.) ‘An area of high readings 
now found off our extreme north-western coasts, while a depression existed 
¥ the north of Norway; this disturbance subsequently moved in a south- 
gasterly direction to the Baltic, and then disappeared from our area, W the 
high pressure off the north-west of Scotland extended southwards Gradients 
for strong northerly winds now became somewhat steep along our eastern coasts, 
be emis cold showers occurred, while elsewhere moderate northerly winds 
a aay dull weather pre ailed. ‘Lemperature has been two or three degrees 
below the aver ‘The barometer was highest (30’5r inches) on Friday (rgth 
inst.) lowest (4 inches) on Monday (17th inst.); range, 0°26 inches, ‘l'em- 
perature was highest (49") on ‘Thursday (13th ins lowest (31°) on Sunday 
(6th inst.) and Monday (17th inst.) ; range, 18°. Rain fell on one day oaty, © 
the amount of 0°03 inches, : : ae * 
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T>ERFECT BREAD, Delicious 


and nutritious, may be made by any- 
one without trouble or worry, by the 
use of Deecee Leavened American 


. Flour. 


Powder, Yeast or Salt, and is guaran- 
teed absolutely pure. 
about the price of ordinary flour, is 
much better and more cconomical. 
In 1/- packets of Grocers, &c. 
Consignee, David Challen, London,N. 


Pastry, Cakes, &c., wholesome 


It requires neither Baking 


It is sold at 


Sole 


W28P. LOCK, and CO.’S 
ANNOUNC MENTS. 
Prospectuses and Catalogues will be sent post free on 


application, 


Tr CHNICAL_ EDUCATION For THE : PEOPL i: 
Price 6d, epientnlyy Part 1ready Noy. 26. 
VARD AND LOCK’S 
T *ECHNICAL JOURNAL and 
INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 
the leading branches of Technical. Science and 
Industrial Arts and Processes. Comprising 
Building and Mechanical Design and Construction 


—Materials used in the Al d Sciences—Manufac 
tures — Chemical. Indu —Art Manufactures— 
Work—and_ Tech 1 Drawing and Design. 


LLY_ ILLUSTRATED, ‘Together, with, A 
COPD Cey of TECHNICAL 
RMS. 


~ With Part I, ready November 26, price 6d., 
ARD & LOCK’S T CHNICAL 
JOURNAL will be PRESEN TE Vek | 
A LARGE FOLDING SUPPI I, 20ir 


about PIETY SS of DIk - 


sompe isin 


y 
TYLES of DOMESTIC 


Ae A ARCHITEC- 
ERE 

rae nectus will be sent post free on application to 
Ww ARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sa., ie ondon,E.C. 


SIXPENCE Eacu. 


Ov, 26. 


Part Ready at all Booksell 
WARD AND LOCK'S 
l J NIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR;3or, 
Profusely Hlustrated. 
With Part 1 will be giyen ay a Magnificent 
Coloured Chart of the History of the World (size 


Re-Issue in. Montuiy Parts, 
SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 
is r-Sth by 244 in.). 


SELF-CULTURE. FOR ALL. 

ReE-IsSuE_IN SIxpenny_MontTuiy Parts oF 

ARD AND LOCK’S UNIVER- 
SAL INSTRUCTOR. 

A complete E neyclopwdia of Learning and Educa- 
tion, meeting the requirements of all classes of stu- 
Gens and forming a perfect system of intellectual 
culture. 


With about 2,000 Ilustrations. 


Re-Issue in SIxreN? THLY PARTS, OF THE 
BEST SELE-EDUCA’ PUBLISHED, 
WARD AND ie OC 
J NIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, 
SELF-CULTURE FOR ALI 
*There_is no royal road to success s 
leat self-resolve. “Students may make the * 
sal Instructor’ a stepping-stone to fortune since it 
unquestionably fulfils the promise of, presenting a 
tem of intellectual culture.’ Zon He 
Instructor’ glish-speaking 
yp and re self-culture that 
he mast cordia :,"'—Lloyd's Newspaper, 
vith Chart of the History OF THE WORLD, 
vember 25, price 6d. complete; post free, 7d. 
s, with list of subjects trec ated of, post free 
on application. 


Ix Montuiy Parts. Price Sixpence Eacu. 
Part I, ready at all. Booksellers, November 26th, 
WARD and LOCK'sS LIBRARY OF 
ATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND POPULAR KNOWLE 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATE 
Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


WARD and LOCK’S LIBRARY OF 
ATIONAL INFORMATION 


and POPULAR KNOWLEDGE will group 
together lives and events in sucha manner that the 
uy explain the events, and that the events may 
ippreciated by a. knowledge of the lives of those 
who have brought them about. 

The range of subjects will comprise a large scope: 
—The Labours and Achievements of Voyagers and 
rers: Great Popular Risings and Tumults; 
es for Liberty and Struggles for Power ; Great 
1 Failures ;_ the 

essons of the 


tion, 

nateady at all Booksellers, price 6d. each, 
tt ue 
ie. ectus post free on application. 
non: WARD, LOCK, and CoO., Salisbury Sq.,E.C. 


ee FLETCHER and CO. 


have the honour to announce they haye re- 
tructions from the Old Established and 
Fine Art. Publishers, B. BROOKS and 
to SELL by ACGTION on MONDAY 
T, NOVEMBER 241 1 muneieen tollowing 
n their Premises, ND _ (corner ot! 
eet), ata o'clock the Jareest and 
rble collection of 1 b TCOHINGS and 
NGS to. publi ompeti- 
LIONS Bh are in the Rem: urqué 
thus coming betore the public 
(eI reshness and Purity. 


' rT ‘HE NEW COMPOUND 

MICROSCOPE,—The most amus- 
ing and instructive article ever invented, 
To the schoolboy or girl it aflords an un- 
limited amount of plea instruction, 
whilst to the student it re a thousand 
hidden wonders, «and unt new field of 
vision. The lenses are exceedingly power- 
ful nd bring out in the most perfect man- 
fibre of the smallest insect, 


howing the. finest and 
te structure of the animal 
ble kingdoms, mites in, 


iving objects im a drop of 
els in vinegar, the wondrous 


es sofa fly's wing, &e., are all displayed to, the 
v shment and delight of the beholder. ‘The 
can be adjusted to suit any sight. Sent Car- 


size, p 


uid. a receipt of 4s. od. 
nn Read, 


ls 
FOOT and SON, 101, Gri 
ve 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
vow ready at all the Libraries 


YCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ' Gentianella,” &c. (3 vols 
VEST OF SWARI M. By the Rev. W. O. 
SILE, Author of ** a vols. 
Har- 


BERWICK 
ae  BNOIS. 
3ETHAM-EDWARDS, 


o . ORY 
By ‘Mas CROMMELIN, AU! hor of " Queenie,” 


oC. 
“FEE, DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By. Catnarine 
Cuitpar, Author of “The Future Marquis. 
WE TWO. By Epna acess SECOND 


Cueap Epitron. 1 vol. 
HURST.and BLACKE op? ec Gt. Marlborough St. 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In One Vol., with over 100 : ull-page Ilustrations, 
zis. 6d 


OY. 
Ie 


and 


"THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
AUSTRIA'S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
DMUND YATES’ EXPE. 
og, RIENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS. Two 
ERJEANT BALLANTYNE'’S 
+7 HOM THE OLD WORLD TO THE 
Nit « gS, 


H. MALLOCK’S ATHEISM 
e AND THE VALUE OF LIFE. 6s. 
ANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS. 


Edited by Lorp BRABOURNE, 245. 


M RS. SPEEDY’S WANDER- 


INGS IN THE SOUDAN, Two Vols., 21s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Bur- 


lington Street. 


A AWAY, entitled “HE LOY 
LOVES ME NOT ‘with the CHRIS 
BER of WELDON’S LADIES’ JOURN 
picture is suitable toadorn the walls of any 
or dining rooms. 


\ KJ ELDON’s LADIES’ JOURNAL 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER, just out, contains 

a Channing Chromo Picture, “HE Loves Me—Her 

sOVES ME Nor; a Cut-out Paper. Pattern of the 

Sheet of Knitting and 

of Ball Costumes, 

es of Letterpress, 85 Illustrations of 

Late Winter Costumes, combining elegance with 

economy ; How toCut Out, anda voluminousamount 
of Useful and TiStNeu Ne Reading. 

rice 6d.; post free, 8d. 
WELDON & con ™ Southampton St., Strand, W. Cc. 


On Te "ee 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 18. 


"T BE ORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS :— 
The Princess Torhanyi. 


Illustrated by Harry Fur- 


is simen and Foreigners, 
ep, Tros, and others. 
E a eS. 


Food and Feeding. 

The ‘Talk of the Town. By James Payn, chap: 
XXUI—An Unexpected Ally, Chap. XXI 
Managers. — Cnap. <V. — Two Dist a . cd 
Visitors, _ Chap. XXVL—Two Actiesses. Ilus- 
trated by Harry Furniss, 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo P1, 


NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Illustrated by A. T. 


NEW 
AN ‘AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
y F Marron, Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. 


Isaac ‘To Leeward, "8 Roman Singer,” &c., &e. 
2 vols., crown $vo, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Liwrren. 
Two New Novels at Every Library. 
GIS PORTER SQUARE: A 
MYSTERY. By B. 1. Farseon, author, of 
mete “The House of White Shadows,” &c. 
JOHN FORD: HIS FAULTS AND HIS 
FOLLIES. By FRANK DARRERT, author of 
“ Folly Morrison,” &c, 2 vo 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 otk Street. Covent 
Garden, London. 
GRIN DISEASES TREATED 
HOMCEOPATHICALLY. By Wasutxcton 
Epps, L.R.C.P., M.C.R.S._ Describes and prescribes 
for 50 varieties of skin diseases, 15., or 12 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle Street. 
Ninth Edition; price 2s. 6d. 
ERUPTIONS : Their Real Nature. 
By Dr. Barr Meapows, Physician (twenty. 
years) to the National Institution for Diseases of 
the Skin—G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road 
UDA VERITAS. — Grey Hair 
restored by this specifies after which it grows 
the natural colour, not grey. equal led as a dress- 
ing, it causes growth, oe Tal ing, and ITS use 
defies detection. The most harmless and eflectual 
restorer extant. _A trial will convince it has no equal. 
ros. 6d., of all Chemists and Hair-dressers. ‘Testi- 
monials post free.—Wholesale Agents: R. HOVEN- 
DEN and SONS, London. 
D EAFNESS.—Persons afflicted 
with Deafness, Noises, or any other, FF. aur 
Disease, should write for the Rey E. J. SILV 
‘TON'S work on DISEASES THE EAR AND 
EYE (275th thousand), post free, 6d., Sante nig 
valuable information. Addr vd sl He 


OD MPERL: AL 
LUDGATE C cineus He 

OHN BROGDEN, Dickaged, _The 

Valuable STOCK of ART JEWELLERY is 


~OW FOR SALE, ata reasonable reduct.on, fora 
limiteé time, By order of the Executors. 6, Grand 


Hotel Buildings, W.C. 


Mmitins three blades, and by the pri 


les en be opened and closed with pertee 
re lo 


orrust by heavily-plated me 
ished, newt in appearance, é 
as. 8d, or two for 6s. 8d. 

ror, 


Ost free te 
iG." BOOT ‘and SON, 


y new invention in. pocket knives, which 


85. 6d. 


the qrentest perfection ever 
upon Which it is constructed it requires mo springs, 
nnd sufet When in use the blade is perf tly 
the bhides ene out of view, and protected 
is of the finest. steel, highly polished, 
In ivory or shell handles 


is acknowledged to be 


GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


‘Lire oF Cureist’ is simply 
and Students. of the 


“Dr. Grikte’s 
indispensabic to Ministers 
Gospei bah sta Bri h Quarterly Kea uy 

NOW READY, PART 1, 


( \ EIKIE’S LIFE and ‘WORDS of 
lnstimtediavithia Series of fullnade ¥ 
ustrated with a Series of fu tis 
With PART T,, is issued A TARGE SAD OR 
ee ‘Time of Our Lord, handsomely 


in COL ‘OU 
ELI and COMPANY, Limitep, Ludgate 


Hill, London ; and all'Booksellers. 
SCHOOL, an ACADEMY, and 
au UNIVERSITY, says The School Board 
Chronicle, aul be found in CASSELL'S POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 
New Issue, Monthly 6d. Part I. ready Nov. 25. 
N2 CYCLOPADIA of EDUCA- 
TION is probably so complete in its way, 
savs The Standard, as CASSELLS POPULAR 
EDUCA iu ‘OR, 


= Part I., New Issue, ready Nov, 25. 
a THE FIRST BOOK which I 
Ronert 


saul recommend,” said the Right’ Hon. 
Lowe (now. Lord Sherbrooke), " 
CASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR.” 


is 


Upwards of 


1,000,000 COPIES OF 


CASSELL’S POPULAR 
EDUCATOR _haye-already been sold, and an 
rgent demand for the Work in Monthly Parts haying 
n risen, the Publishers have arranged for a New. 
Serial Issue_of the ‘Thoroughly Revised Edition, of 
which Part I. will be ready + 25. 
Prospectuses now ready a all Booksellers. 


New penal Issue, in Monthly Parts, 6d,, of the 
Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CCASSELL'S POPULAR EDU- 


CATO 
Part I. ready es 25, price 6d. 
ectus at all ooksellers, or post free from 
0 and COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


Ready Nov, 26, Riess 
ASSELL’ S MAGAZINE, 
i rice 7d., forming the FIRST 
the VVOL TOME for 1885, and contarnng 
FUKNISHED FOR A HUNDRED 


#4. Pros’ 
CASSEL 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING in COMFORT. 
GEORGE FENWICK’S SCHOOLFELLOW, 


Cc lete St 
MARCH FOR” THE PIANOFORTE. By F. 


PrEL, B.Mus., Oxo 
WOMEN WORKE aR j inthe UNITED STATES. 
SRE IUS B BENEDICT. A Bio; Hs hical Sketch. 
COMING ‘THROUGH THE W 
A SHILLING A DAY AND HIS BOARD. By 


THOMAS ARCHER. 
TO v :) INN 


KE FOUNDED, REGENT'S 
INGS THAT ARE GOING TO BE 
THE GARDEN IN DECEMBER, . 
WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

By Our Paris EC oR Re STUNDEN 
A_POINT OF HONOUR, mplote S Sto 
VIL ae E INDUSTRIES: BONNIE MAKING 


Mie 
zh 10 ING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
i SOMPETITION—AWARD OF 


oe GORY” 

RIZE, 

: NEW SERIAL STORIES— 
Ay DSS IN THE, ROUGH. By Antcr 
<Lon, author of “Horace Maclean,” &e. 
justrations by FRED BARNARD. 
eee EL. By ARABELLA M, Hor- 
Author of “ The Probation ot Dorothy 
&e.~ With Illustrations by FE, Ff 


ies in  CASSELE’S MaGazine’ are good, 
ever, the subjects strikingly varied, 
1 variety of useful information, and the 
unusua, 
and 


the pictur 
it contain 
contents @ 
CASSELL 


ally attractive.’—Zhe 7imes, 
MPANY, Lrimirep, and all 
Booksellers. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
M YRA’S. 
OURNAL. 


DECEMBER DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Price ONE SHILLING.: Postage, 3d. 
ConraIns: 

A SPLENDID CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 
PICTURE (Size 24 by 17), entitled 


oc TIFF,” 


From the Oil Painting by Lastett J. Port. 
Printed by Messrs. LercgHTon Bros,, Colour Printers 
to the /élustrated London News. 

A BES UTIL COLOURED FASHION 
Showing the New Models of — and the Fashion- 
able Colours and Materials. 


FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN 
of an Elegant Casaque. 


A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET, for Cutting out 
various full-sized Garments. 
FIGHTY-FOUR PAGES LETTERPRESS 
Profusely Illustrated, Music Size, of the New 
Models, New Bonnets, Costumes, Mant]. 

Modes for Ladies, Young and Old; 
Children ; Original Articles from Paris 


NOVELETTE—“ A TIFF:” 


A Story of the French Republic. 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by Tue Sitkworm. 
MYRA’S ANSWERS, &c. 


A SUPERB DESIGN for Braiding the Figaro 
Jacket. 


ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1883. 


A Magnificent COLOURED, PLATE OF 
DESIGNS for Curtain Borders in Antique Lace. 


GOUBAUD and SON, 39 and 40, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


LE MONITEUR 
D>E LA MODE. 


Price ONE SHILLING. By Post, 1s. 2d. 


“A very superior publication at a shilling, in 
which the highest styles_of Fashion are accurately 
represented." —Wilts and Gloucester Herald, 


The DECEMBER Number contains 
Four Beautifully Coloured Fashion 
Expressly designed for this Journal, and Copyright. 


Plates, 
THERES TWO PAGES OF ERE ER PREss, 


hions | A Glance at the Theatres 
AP Tele of Christmas! New Car 
Novelties 
Childrens D 
Londen and Pari 
nd \ 


“De 
Fine Art 


ial Story, 


rop. 
Vashionable 
i Needlework 


Can be had of all Booksellers, but should any 
difficulty arise send direct to the Publishers, 


GOUBAUD and SON, 39 and 40, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, WC, 


Les 


BOULTON 


AND. 


PAUL, 


“NORWICH. 


THE 
LARGEST HORTICULTURAL 
WORKS IN THE KINGDOM. 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Greenhouses of all descriptions erected in every 
counsy, in the kingd om. 
a 


nsand EF stimates Free. Catalogues Free 


Original Makers of the Span Roof, 
wo Span Roof, and other Garden 
Frames. 


No. 75—Melon and Cucumber Frame. 


P . icking 
Size Length Width Price ases. 
No a « 8 ft. a Gity 3 37% -3 6 
No 3. 12 ft, Gait vat Se Huy. 8 +400 
No. 4. - 16 ft, 6 ft. 7 4 


. 6 
Depth. in front, 13 in. + back, ue in.; Sights 2in, 
thick. Strengthened with iron rod. e handle to 
each light. Lights only, 6 ft. by 4 ft., ‘inglased and un- 
painted, 6s. cach ; glazed with at oz. sheet glass, and 
tS, 16s. each, 

EST. WOOD ONLY USED. 
“The Gardens, Ockenden, Cuckfield. 

LEMEN,—Ple send immediately six 3-light 
ame as you sent me last year. as I require 


ey GEORGE, 
“Gardener to T. W. Boord, Esq., M.P.” 


No. 74—Three-quarter Span - Roof 
Garden Frame. 


8 ft. . 6 ft. 


» »- 4415 0 

. 12 ft. wb Ee o BIRO. a Fs 

Noo} 16 tt . 6 ft. 8 . 
Height in front, 11 in; back, 22 in, ; ‘eentie 

Lights made to turn over. Set-opes for yventilati 


Best English 21 oz. Sheet Glass in all 
the Frames. 


No. 60.—Span-Roof Plant Protector. 


$2. iN. 


Invaluable in large garde for protecting plants in 
open ground, or storing same when turned out of Con- 
servatlory. 
Casu Prices, Carriage Paid 
Git. long, 3ft. wide, including one pair ofends, £2 2 4 


Btn ie ” ” ” 3 13 

atte 3s ” ” ” 214 é 
dfte ag ay ae 7 412 6 
BE. as oe ” ” 6 0 6 


aft. + 712 0 

*All orders amounting to 405 carriage paid to any 
railway station in England and Wales ; also_to Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, Packing Cases allowed for in full 
if returned within fourteen days in good order and 
duly advised. 


0 ale Regent Street. 


ILLUSTRATED PARIS FASHIONS. 
GKETCHES OF MANTLES. 


Gratis on application, 
JAY'S. 


ILLUSTRATED PARIS MORNE 


KETCHES OF NING, 
EVENING, and DINNER DRESS 
Gratis oN appheation, 


BPE IMPERIAL. 
NEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING 


ESSRS. JAY, of Regent Street, 


L paren hav secured a mote ufactur 


CR 
ae 


that fabric. 
from the aeatie: of the more 
which it so closely resembles, 
a “yet it is sy. Tt appears under the name of 
*Crépe Imperial,” and is made up effectively into 
costumes for deep mourning, when it is not compul- 
sory to trim with erépe. The firm, should be con- 
gratulated on introducing a fabric which will answer 
for the deepest mourning dri and will wearas long 
as the mourner elects tou ‘—Extract from the 


Queen, the Lady's Atvstay 


The London General Lie Warchouse, Regent 
Street, W, 


ORNY CHATEAUNEUF. 
Wonderful » Mineral Water 
MORNY CHA i‘, 
Stimulates th 
Renders the Digestion Easy. 
MORNY CHATEAUNEUF. 
No more 
No more Debilit 
I is Health for all. 

LA ROUSSEL RE 

9, Wi ‘linoake, onde EG, 


| MORNY CHATE AUN G 
Devot—H, DE 
: | ‘O FAT PERSONS.. Haw to 
remove siperfluous fat, cure Chest and im- 
prove the health witout semicsta on dietary or 
fatiguing exercise, by EF RU L_ (late of 13; 
Gower Street). Reei pe and other particulars will be 
sent free on receipt of stamped envelope to F.C, 
RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, Tondon, W.C. 


TERS 
w pSPasee* CHAMBER SET. 


Pompefan Brown on Ivory ground, 7s. 6d. the set. 
Other excellent patterns, at 3s. 9d. and 55. 6d, the set. 


LFRED B, PEARCE, 
39, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


(EstTaBLISHED 1760). 


Descriptive Catalogue (including Nine Furnishing 
t'tree on application, 


isette in Ten Minutes,” 


nase HAIR CURLING PINS. 


Produce Charming Ringlets, &e. 
USED COLD. 


Surer and much 
more effective 
than curl papers. 
Comfortable I In- 
visible — Simpli- 
city itself. 


This is 
tented 
Kevery 


a Pa- 
Atticle, 
Pin and 
pel” bears — the 
stamp—"‘HINDE'S 
Careless Patent," 


BEWARE of knavish imitations, which are abso- 


lutely useless frauds. Vendors will be rigorously 
prosecuted. 


Sold in 6d, and 1s. 
Sample Box for 7s 
Agent, J. CARE 


Wholesale of Messrs. 


Boxes by Fancy Dealers, or 
mps, may ‘be had of the Retail 
S, Harborne, Birmingham, 


HINDE, Birmingham and 
London. 


Buy Direct or THE MAKER AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 


VW EDDING, 
BIRTHDAY 
AND 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


HANDS and SON, 
COLONIAL bf ATS WV ORKS, 
T5G,. 1374-128. LK STREET, 
BRMINGHL AM. 
Manufacturers of the guaranteed At E eee Silver- 
Plated Goods, the renowned ETCHED and OXY- 
DIZED Wares which are especially suitable for 
presents, 


fe: TE 


Complete catalogue 13 stamps. 


‘‘ CRITERION ” 


CAFE. 
ARNDT'S PATENT. 


extracts by simply filling the upper 
part, with boiling water all 
2AT ABLE Y 


‘ 
U CAFFEINE 

taNNic ACIDs. 

No possible loss of Aroma, 

Recommended by the highest 
medical authoritics. May be 
obtained at all the principal furnish- 
ing Ironmongers in the United 
Kingdom. 


4 6 8 
6d, 4s. 6d. 5S. 6d. 6s. 6d. 7 
ae 18s. I 
T. P. Coo » Snow Hill, London 


KRAUSS and 
e CO., Paris, Opti- 
cians to the FRENCH, GER- 
MAN, AUSTRIAN, & ITALIAN 
ARMI and the Russran 
BLack A FLOTILLA 
Derortsat I ZIG, MILAN, 
and St. P SBURG. 
Snel gent for GREAT 


3RITA 

*, SCHE Ra Ly 43, Noble 
reet, LONDON, E.C. 

d post free to any part 

n the follow- 

at manutfac- 


1z large cups 


Block 


Agent: 


turing price 

Ll. Acnsomatic Ficid and Racing Gl 
qualty, f 

II, Achromati 
pose) 
strong | 


III. Pertee 
st 


Y ng Glass, 
Argus Moa. T, ATS suitable for 
Solid water- -tight leather case and 


atic Marine Night Glass, styled 
olid; water-tight leather case 
V. Binocular Telescope, styled Mars. Magnifying 
16 times. Warranted the best ‘instrument 
ude. £4 4s. 
s of every description from 6s, 
Felescope at lowest prices. 
Testimonials. from highest’ military. and civil 
administrations, from all parts of the world ready for 


inspection. 
Letters and P.O. to Mr. F. SCHENKEL, 37 
Noble Street, E.C., London. ah 
All instrum ot found suitable, and returned in 
good condition after a reasonable time, will be 


exehi inged, or the amount paid refunded if required, 


GIDIUS. — The only Flannel 


Shirt ¢ shrink in w ng, not if 
ni aul Mixed 

Ke Th “efor 
Patterns and self- 


shy pe 
RD nk CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


RESS. SHIRTS. FORD’S 

EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS.—Fight dif- 

ferent sizes. “The very finest Linen well as the 

fashionable Ribbed Piqué, to wear with one stud or 

three, 7s. _6d., 8s. 6d, 9s, 6d. each, In single boxes 
ready for use hy purcels post free. 


R. FORD and CO,, rin Poultry, London. 


ever 
Opera Gl 


washed 
Colours 
sos. Gd 
measure 1 


R, 1 


Z 


BE SRED -EDGED ara and 


or 
eile boxes, 
post free —C 1 


aco Wate nes Stationurs, 2,.Gt Porta 
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m | ‘RIAL 
forming at the 
music net. 


GILBERT_and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Savoy ‘Theatre. 


BY JURY. By W. S. 
L Now per- 
v Complete words an 
pianoforte solo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SONGS. 


di; N 
(CHAPPELL and CO/S NEW Suse oe 
yer Vest 


ee 


EW MUSIC. 


bein 
Nilsson, ‘Alwina Valleria, “and ot! 


By Louis ENGEL. 


EW SOPRANO SONGS, now 
sung with great success by Madames | 


ID ME GOOD BYE. (Just, Wilo KNOWS: BE FH. Cowen. 
Published). Words by F. BE. WEATUERLY, HOUS HOLD WORDS. By CoTsForD Dick. 


For Soprano, 


“*Bid MeG 


previous songs by this t 
OTHER. 
all the principal voculists, 


At VESPERS. P. Tosti. 
HERE MEMORY DWELLS. 


WwW 
G 


1. DE 


ATES 


RIP 
Mrs. 


Y TRUST. 
GO SWEET A STORY. Cotsford 
EWELL, YET NOT FARE- 


| iene WEI 


CHAPPELL 


ATES OF THE WEST. 


CaRoLIN 


Tenor, Contralto, Baritone, or Bass. 
Price 2s. net. 
ood Bye’ will rival in popularity ali 


THE 
THE PRIMROSE 
MET 


E LET US DREAM. 
ATH, 


By BEHREND. 


LER and CO., Great Marlborough Stree 


By ANDREW LEVEY. 
t, W 


avourite composer.” 


P. Tosti. Sung by 


LARA. 


E LOWTHIAN, 


Antoinette St 
popular vocalis 


M: 
CH 
SONG OF THE BLOCK, By 

METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


now Bop sun with great success by 
ing, Hope Glen, Damian, 


‘CRKNESS.. By F. H.. Cowen. 


SKS AND FACES. By J. L. Mottoy, 
ILD AND ‘THE ANGEL. * 
PLANQUETTE. 


EW CONTRALTO SONGS 
ha eet 


-IGHT IN D 
BEHIND THE CLOUDS. By J.M. CowarD. 


By F. H, CowEN 


OF THE WEST, as a 


Voeal Duct. 


EW TENOR SONGS now being 


sung with great success by Messrs. Edward 


PLING TIDE. Mrs. Lloyd, Bernard Lane, and other popular vocalists :— 
MONCRIEFF. DAYBREAK. _ By JosEPH BARNBY. 
Moncriett’s greatest success. THE VOICE I LOVE, By Lady ARTHUR HILL. 
I. De Lara. THE TRYSTING TREE. By PLanqueTTe. 
YESTERYEAR. By Lady ARTHUR HI... 
A SUMMER NIGHT. By A. Gortnc THOMAS. 
METZLER and CO., 42, Gt. Marlborough Street, 


La. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
Price 2s. each net. 

and CO.,. 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C 


brick, ‘Thurl 
popular vocalis 


being sung_by Sign 
Ly 


GS, now 


May- 
Beale, Watkin Mills, and oth 


ACROSS THE FAR BLUE HILLS, MARIE. 


=. : - - By BLUMENTHAL. 
AHRWOHL WALTZ. Caroline| A ROVING LIFE. By Gitnert Boyce. 
Low titan. a MARTIN ‘THE BLACKSMITH. By J. L. 
MOLLOY. 
CE A Ne | Ate WARE: Oe Pa nang 
-AROLINE Oe AN. > WARR . By PINSvUTI. 
Ol SEULE VALSE._ Luke; ME Zeit and CO.. Great Marlborough Street, W. 


WHEELER.. 


CHAPPELL <¢ 


2s. eacn net. 
and CO., 50, New, Bond Street, and 
15; Poultry Pe: 


Mes 


N 


popular vocalists. 


EW VOCAL DUET 


sung with great success by Mis 
sts. Theo. Marzials, Abercrombie, 


S, now being 
Miss Wakefield, 
and other 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view| SOMEWHERE OR OTHER, By Teo. Mar- 
description of PIANOFORTES t y the | ZIALS. - oT . 
s ured irom hire, i be Sold i treat AN M Os8h, BARKS Be GERBER os 
sae Por’ Gash, ‘ay be purchase : PRIP,’ TRIP. By THEo. Ma ‘ 
GE LUCE DERE AO On keen vareente onthe) yRIENDSHIP. By Tueo, Marzrats. : 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas, M ETZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W_ 


COLLARD PIANOFORT 


om 35, guineas, 


PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


prin 


C 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from zo guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S_IRON- 
FRAMED OBLIQUE 
PIANOFORT 


Climates, trom 
ey 


Guine 


APPELL and CO. have on view | 
GRAND PIANOFORTES from 59 to 259 | 


Vv BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 


ME 


SI 


EW WALTZES. 
played with the greatest success 

1 Balls and Concerts. 

SAW WALT By A. G, CROWE. 


ci 


LTZ, By P, Bucatosst. 


A WAL 

E WALTZ 
All Beautifully I 
TZLERand CO., 42,G 


Nustrated. 


Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Now: being 


at all the | 


‘ 


By E. WALDTEUFEL, 


y ANDREW LEVEY. 
7... By Louis GREGH. 


dD Es and COTTAGE | J 
ES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme 
35 to 65 gu.neas. 


New songs. 


URELY. 


8,000 copies sold first week of 
8/000 copies sold first week of 
8.000 copies sold first week of 
8.000 copies sold first week of 


8,000 copies sold first week of issue. 
SY RELY. 


Listen, mother, how the song-pirds 
Sing on ev'ry tree to-day: | 
Do they wonder who is coming 


Fro’ 


*« The most genuine success of 


Unparelleled_success. 


A. H. Behrend. 


By A. H. Behrend. 


First VERSE. 


GPane 


OBERT COCKS 

NEW_ SONG 

BY LEADING COM 
AIT, DARL 


Ss, 
POSERS. 


and CO.’S 


ING, WAIT.—F. 


I... Morr, 
AIT, DARLING, WAIT.—In 


C and_E Flat. 


MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. | 
7 CK. 
MEAN TO WAIT FOR JACK. 


In E Flat.and F. 
RANDMOTHER'’S 
HEART,_ M. Watson. 
MOTHER’S 
HEART. InCandD. 


6, New Burlington Street, London. 


m the land so far away 4 . 
modern times.’ 


F flat, F, G_ (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and C. 
THE) CONQUERORS. By ‘Tino. Bonner. 
, E flat (B to E), and. Fe 

TILL THE BREAKING’ OF THE DAY, By 

Siro Pixsutr, FP, G_A (E to F), and B flat, has 

5 NGE. By Henry Ponte. and 

D, E flat (E to E) and F. and 


GOING HOME.’ By 
THE DONKEY CART. ity 


p Dick. 
A flat, A, and B flat. 
THEO, BONHEUR. 


CoTsFoR Ww OF 
“E to E) certs 


MO 


G 


words— 


SAKE. In three 


charming; music charming, suits all voices, 
accompaniment, itat once arrests 
Poetic feeeling, good taste, 
judginen are brought to bear upon sympathetic 

hence the result, a certain success and 


such a pretty ac 
rivets theattention, 


nin encore, Post fr 
UTRIE and SON, 55, 


SWEET- 
SWEET- 


The above songs may be had ofall music -sellers, 
each 2s. net, 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVES’ 


SAKE. New Song by Mrs. Henry SHIELD. 


UST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 
keys, C, D, and F.. Words 


It 


a 


0 
Baker Street, London, W. 


(C to E), G, and A flat. 


LOIRE DE DIJON WALTZES. 


This day. By Enos Anprew. The Christmas Number 
HE GIRLS ARE THE BOYS /of HAMMONDS MUSIC PORTFOLIO contains 
FOR ME. this and xe other Qopulte ene Fost, ee 3 
i SHEL. f S E stamps. iolin ana orne ccompaniment, ,eacnh. 
By Turo Boxiteur (Words Jaxont) HAMMOND and CO., 5, Vigo Street, W. 


For Conce 


In F, G, compass 
The hits of the season. 24 stamps each, 


W 


Pantomime, or Home Circle, 


ty 
3 D to D, and B flat. 


IS 


AVED BY ACHILD. By Picco- 


Ltominr. ‘This phenominally successful song in 


five keys, 2s. net. 
MORLEY and CO. ne THE LAST, MUSTER. By Henry Ponte. 
eaaegel® UPPER STR T N a After Herkomer's celebrated Picture. In three keys, 
70,0 < iN a 4Ns 3s, net HENRY KLEIN, 3, Holborn Viaduct. E.C, 


CHAR 


Pie 


New Edition; the two first sections ¢ 
CHARLES HALLE’S New 
The best and most u 


FORSYTH B 


7-HARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL 


FORSYTH B 


their 
NEW EDIT. 
M 
Which has been enla 


is cele 


ANOFORT 


the plan of h 
Vie 


Cutaloe 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & 


DoMINI 
: A Large 
pbways 0 V.ew. 


Considered he 
produced. 


A New Manud 


o3,. Catalogues 
FORSYTH 
Oxtord Street. 
Manchest:r. 


2 
K IRKMAN and SON, 
MAKERS of GRAND and COTTAGE 


3 


K ZONTA 


work of wrough 
thus securing 
bined with ¢ 
and extreme ¢ 
wrand. (4tt. 6in, 
SHORT OV 


(sit. gin, long) i 


FRAME 
4 tt. Iigh, are 
the most 


"They have just introducec 


n= tr 


trichord, 1 
small size (2 
adapted tor 


Have Ag 


whom every informa) 
¢ for 


Pianoforte 


LES HALLE’S Practical 


and y, Soho Square, and Bradmore Works, 


RKMAN and SONS HORI- 


s now added to their list. 


{RKMAN and SON’S 


_wide by 3tt. gin), 
boudoir: 
Their instruments can 
sase, including: Renaissance 


17 IRKMAN and SON 


: 


ANOFORTE SCHOOL. , 


N 


v 


\ PIANOFORTE TUT 
5 ful ‘Putor ever published. 
TPHERS, London & Manchester 


Ss 


RC 


LIBRARY. 
ROTHERS beg to call attention to | 
ION of CHARLES HALLE'S | 
USICAL LIBRARY, 
ed and entirely remodelled on 


ate 
E SCHOOL. , 
post free on application. 
Manchester | 


Pr 


nes 


ON ORGANS. 


Stock of these Celebrated Organs 
finest toned American Organs yet 


ul Pedal Organ just introduced, style | 


dost tree. 
3ROTHERS, 272a, Regent Circus, 
London : and 124, Deansgate, | y 


A 


Com 
PIANOFORTES. 


Hemmersmith. 


L GRAND PIANOS have a trame- 
tsteel in preference toan iron casting, 
nd more sonorous tone, com= 
vy against the elects of damp 
mates. hey also make an, upright 
high) on the same principle, A | 


ER-STRUNG. IRON GRAND 


R 


GL 
The 


; IRON 
D COTTAGE PIANOS range trom 


and therefore well 
school-rooms, yachts, &e. 
be obtained in everylvariety of 


price 18. net, 


g nye 
see Catalogue, post free—-EASTB 


CAROLS for Us 


Clergy, Organ 
‘ iar 


ul risk taken. Easiest terms arranged, 


ment, City, F.C. 
GLE 


moderate, 


fectly digestive Beverage for 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and 


a 
In tins, at 1s. 6d.. 38, Ke. 


I 


NSUTI’S FLOWER SONGS. 


Twelve two-part songs for Treble Voices, 


Post_fr 


IETHVEN, SD 


213 stamps. 
PSON, and CO.,. Dundee. 


IOLINS, BOWS, 


&o.—Finest Italian Stri 


Christmas and 


allows a liberal reduction 


ices jf 75. 
? ‘cloth, 1s. 6d.; Words, C, 


vhere the carol singing 
Jar.” —Morning Post. 


eR 
W. 


FITTINGS, 
For Testimonials 
URN, Halifax. 

ein Church during 
epiphany andall the intervening 
HOPE, Vicar of St. Augustine's, 


to 


score ; 
6d. 5 


re sung on Sunday in many 


1s 


,and CO,, 1, Berners 


‘ALMAINE’S 
Price. From £10. 


MERICAN ORGANS , trom bE 


PIANOS, Half- 
All full | 


pass, warranted for Ten Years, carrige, tree and 


Old pianos 


copured or taken in exchange. Liberal prices 
allowed. Established 100 years.—gt, Finsbury Pave- 


NGARIF 
OCHE’ 


Winter and Spring 


< Anti: Dyspe 
TARAN TE 
x With excess of Fat extracted. 
Faculty pronounce 


“BREAKFAST, L 


it the most nutritious. ® 


nny. x 
by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 


FOWINTER HEALTH RESORT. 
S ROYAL HOTEL.—The 
boarding terms are very 
Write to the Manager. 


GCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
sptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 
ef PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
15 Gal 
N- 
1 invaluable tor Invalids 


full trichord, and are rated with aad Children 
approved — repetition check actions. |). rc ‘ arent 
Rae Fi aieke migdel len full | Four, times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Me ee ea With -ehyek. aétion, but oll | ge, See ened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
a8. equires OOKING. 


Cup costing less than a 


and Queen Anne styles. 


ents in all the Principal Towns, from 
tion may be obtained. All their 
ALE, HIRE, or onthe THREE 


Win 


YEARS 


I MUSIC 


All new songs, 
New copies. bes 
ti 


gd, Ca 
]. 


T 


‘ 1 
Ww. MOFE 


© LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


nlogues sent § 


NTT 


Wha 
Re 


at a large 
pieces, Ke., 
t edition 


atis, post free. : 
3. Barnsbury Suet, London, N. 
Established 1827. 


A Conservatory, covering 6oo square yarc 
withthe house, and commanding magnificent views or 


[EKLEY WELLS HYDRO 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and 
HOTEL. 


: Renovated and Refurnished. Offers a delightful 


ter Residence. 


rfedale, has recently been added, 
duced winter terms, 


Address, MANAGER, WELLS HOUSE, 
ILKLEY, vid LEEDS, 


RICHARD — 
BENTLEY. 
and SON, 


1s,connected | 


BY 


1 
PUBLISH 


| 


THE GRAPHIC 


BENTLEY'S 


FAVOURITE 


had tely, price 6s: of al 
4 can be had separately. a 
— Work joksellers in Town or Country. 

BY 


MRS. HENRY woop. 
EAST LYNNE 

ANNIE HEREFORD ° 

BESSY RANE 

THE CHANNINGS 

COURT NETHERLEIGH - 
DENE HOLLOW 
Eee S FOLLY 
ELSTER’S FOLL 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (First Series). 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). 
LADY een 
A LIFES’ SECRET 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS 
MASTER OF Gay rlesEs 
MILDRED ARKELL 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES 
ORVILLE COLLEGE 

OSWALD CRAY 
PARKWATER 
POMEROY ABBEY 
RED COURT FARM 
ROLAND YORKE 
SHADOW OF ASHL 
ST, MARTIN'S EVE 
TREVLYN HOLD 
VERNERS PRIDE 
WITHIN THE MAZE 


RHODA BROUGHTON 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART 
JOAN 
NANCY 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO W 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE 
SECOND THOUGHTS 
BELINDA 


MRS. ALEXANDER 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 
HER DEAREST FOE 
THE WOOING O'T 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES 
THE EXECUTOR (In the Press 


YDYAT 


BY 


ELL 


BY 


Y 
B LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN 


‘A BALL ROOM REPENTANCE 


Y MRS. J._H. RIDDELL 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS 


Y MRS. PARR 
ADAM AND EVE 
DOROTHY FOX 

BY 
BY 


HAWLEY SMART 
BREEZIE LANGTON 


MARCUS CLARKE 


NOVELS. | 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL 


HEAP EDITI 
| NOVELS. Post 8v%. 
By EDMOND ABOUT 
The Fellah a 
By HAMILTON AIDE 
Carr of Carrlyon 
Confidences 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Maid, Wile, or Widow? i 
By BESANT and RICE 


lea » Mortiboy 
Ready-Money ! ‘Crown 


Ilustrated Boards, as. each 


j, MASTERMAN 
Hall-a-Dozen Daughters. 


B a 
Mt 


l 


Linley Rochtord 
Miss M 


Donna Quixote 


i Tarp an t 
we Son of yulean ‘The Comet of a eee 
My Le ot Mr. Lucraft pat teed oo 
‘The Golden Butterfly Thomas Wingfeld, 


By Celia’s Arbour Curate 
The ks of Thelema @ cols 
qihe Monks Ot ears ma | Mrs, MACDONNELL 
The Seamy Side, , Quaker Cousins 

The Ten Years’ Tenant K. $. MACQU OID 
‘The Chaplain © the] The I Eye. 


Lost Rose 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


Fleet a 
All Sorts and Conditions 
The New Republic 


The Captains’ Room 


By FRED BOYLE By FLORENCE 
Camp Notes MARRYAT 
savage Lite Open! Sesame | 

By BRET HARTE A Harvest of W ild Oats 


A Little Stepson 
Fighting the Air 
Written in Fire 


‘An Heiress of, Red, Dor 
Luck of Roaring Camp 
Gabriel Conroy 


‘Touch and Go 
Mr. Dorillion 
CHRISTIE MURRAY 
A Lite’s Atonement 
‘A Model Father 
Joseph's Coat 
Coals of Fire 
By the Gate of the Sea 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT 

Whiteladies 

By OUIDA 
Held in Bondage 
Strathmore 
Chandos 
Car Two Flags 


Flip : y 
Californian Stories 
By ROBERT, 
BUCHANAN 
| ‘The Shadow of the Sword 
A Child of Nature 
God and the Man, 
| Matyrdom of Madeline 
Love Me for Ever a 
By Mrs. CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever 
Juliet’s Guardian 
By C. ALLSTON 
COLLINS 
The Bar Sinister : 
By WILKIE COLLINS 
Antonina j 
Basil 
Hide and Seck 
‘The Dead Secret 
Queen, of Hearts 
My Miscellanies 
‘The Woman in White 


a 

' Castlemaine 
‘Tricotrin 

Puck, 

Folle Farine 

A Dog of Flanders 

Pascarel 


‘The Moonstone ; Two Little Wooden 
Man and Wife Shoes 

Poor Miss Finch | Signa |. re 

Miss or Mrs. ? Ina Winter City 

The New Magdalen Ariadne . 

The Frozen Deep Friendship 

The Law and the Lady | Moths 


Pipistrello 

A Village Commune 

Bimbi 

In Maremma 

MARGARET A. PAUL 

Gentle and 5: 
By JAM 

Lost Sir M 

A Pertect ’ 

Bentinck's” 

Murphy’ as 

‘A County Family 

At Her Mercy, 

A Woman's Vengeance 


s Tryst 
¢ Clyflards of Clyffe 
The Family Scapegrace 
The Foster Brothers 
Found Dead 
The Bestof Husbands 
W: 's Word 


The ‘Two Destinies 
‘The 


unted Hotel 
Hen Leaves 
Jezebel’s Daughter 
The Black Robe 

By MORTIMER 

COLLINS 

Sweet Anne Page 
‘Transmigration 
Midnight to Midnight 
‘A Fight with Fortune 

M. and F, COLLINS 
Sweet and Twenty 
Frances 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
The Millage Comedy * 
You Play Me False 

By DUTTON COOK 


Le 

Paul Foster's Daughter 
LEITH DERWENT 

Our Lady of Tears 
CHARLES DICKENS 

by Boz 

k ick Papers 


alves 

Fallen Fortunes 
What He Cost Her 
Gwendoline's Harvest 
Humorous Stories 
Like Father, Like Son 
‘A Marine Residence 
Married Beneath Him 
Mirk Abbe 


ANNIE EDWARDES 


LIFE A Point of Honour f \ y . 
ie Lovell mot Wont 4 Hat W on 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA: 


INCLUDING KULDJA, BOKHARA, AND KHIVA. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV.: 


By 


through the ancient town of Hazarasp, which some would 
identify as the ‘ Zaprias,” whither Alexander the Great retired 
. the winter from Samarkand. That the place is ancient is certain, 
ause Arab geographers of the tenth century speak of Hazarasp as 
strongly-fortified place, Khivan legends record that in olden 
ne there lived four Kings, two of them “infidels” and two Mus- 
Jmans, the latter Iskander and Suleiman, Suleiman conquered 
“yo whole world, tamed every living thing, and 
‘hjected to his rule even the inhabitants of the 
uit world. On one occasion Suleiman ascended | 
visthrone, which by the spirits was lifted in the air, 
» that he might inspect the entire earth; and then 
.ealighted where now stands Hazarasp. At that a 
seriod the locality was covered with beautiful 
meadows and dense forests, through which ran a 
‘eam of sparkling water. At the moment of 
suleiman’s descent thousand graceful horses had 
come to drink. The King ordered the spirits to 
eateh the horses, and when they could not do so, he 
directed an intoxicating liquor to be put in the 
stream, Whichenabled the spirits to securethe steeds 
and cut their wings, ever since which time the horse 
has been the friend of man, Having possessed him- 
self of the steeds, Suleiman caused a forty to be 
erected on the spot, and called it * Hazar sp,” 
or ‘fathousand horses.” ‘This original fortress issaid 
to have been replaced by the present one, which is 
about a hundred years old, A part of the wall of 
the old fortress is alleged to exist still, and under- 
neath ita 7rd Ahane, or hermit’s cave, wherein 
those who have penetrated have been struck dead 


f yr of the principal routes from Bokhara approaches Khiva 


rie REV. TENRY LANSDELL, D.D., MRA, 


— 


On cither side of the entrance gateway is a 
tower, the top of which is embellished by coloured bricks, whilst 
along the cornice of the facade is a row of loopholes. In front of 
the palace is a square, in which we found some brass cannons 
mounted on carriages with wooden axles, also a mortar, but all of 
them exceedingly clumsy, whereupon I asked the Consul, our con- 
ductor, how, with ariillery such as this, they could not manage to 
keep off the Russians! Later in the day we asked the Khan ty be 


chambers overtopping. 


KHIVA. 


I RGS. 


a salaam, until we came to the Summer Palace. The number of 
attendants about the building appeared greater than wehadseen about 
that of the Emir of Bokhara. Before the coming of the Russians, 
the Khan’s officials were said to be—1. The Kush-beggi, of whom 
I heard nothing after leaving Bokhara, and was told that the Divan- 
beggi is the corresponding officer at Khiva now, 2. Mcehter, or 
Chancellor of Exchequer. 3. Inak, now four in number, local 
governors. 4. Metch Merem and Batchman, controller and_ col- 

lector of customs respectively. 5. Bi, the Khan’s 

supporter in battle. 6. Minbashi, Zuzbashi, and 


Onbashi, commander of 1,000, 100, and 10 men 
respectively. 7. The Ulema, or priests, of whom 
the Nakib is chief, are divided into Kazi Kelaun 
and Kazis—that is, great and ordinary judges ; 
Alem, chief of five muftis; Reis, guardian of 
morals, Mufti, and Akhond. How many of these 
were at Court as I passed from chamber to 
chamber I know not, but had those I saw been 
gorgeously apparelled, I can imagine myself being 
taken with the attendance of the Khan’s Ministers 
as the Queen of Sheba was with those of King 
Solomon ; but the Khan's men were all in sheep- 
skin hats, clothed in somewhat dowdy garments, 
and presented a poverty-stricken appearance. 
We were shown into an anteroom, and then 
through one court after another, till we came 
to a chamber only partially carpeted and scantily 
furnished, wherein the most prominent object was 
a sort of divan or bedstead, covered with a Persian 


carpet, on which the Khan was sitting with a 


or dumb; the last man who did so having seen 
several figures, and received a box on the ears The 
entrance to the cell was then blocked up. 

The distance to Khiva by the Hazarasp road 


is forty miles, and the traveller enters the capital 
through the Hazarasp Gate, a heavy covered en- 
trance, ten feet wide by twenty feet deep, 
arched over with brick, and flanked by heavy 
towers and loopholes. — Little can be seen of 
the town, however, outside the walls, and when ‘ 
see the lions of the place I found it best to ascend a minaret. 
On approaching the Jumma, or | 
its elegant tower, [ expressed a wish to go up. 
ninety steps, 
city. 
with the narrow end clongated and squared. 
is a mile anda half, its shortest. 9 mile. 
lathems, or four milesin length (according to Basiner’s map), 


taken to 


Friday, mosque, and seeing 
We mounted 
each about a foot high, and had a capital view of the 
The contiguration of the outer wall is that of an oyster shell, 
: lts longest diameter 
The wall measures 3,100 
but 


sword and revolver before him, whilst behind 
were three chairs filled with books. His Majesty 
shook hands with me, and motioned me to a seat 
on the couch, 


The Khan’s age had been given me as 
thirty-six, but I showld have thought him 
older. He. was dressed in a dark blue cloth 


VUE WAZARASP GATE AT NTIVA 


allowed to see his palace. Ie said that had we asked before we 
should have done so, but he was on the point that very afternoon 
of quitting his Summer for his Winter Palace, and consequently we 
could not see the inside. 

The view of Khiva was no exception to the usual ugliness of an 
Eastern city, as seen from an eminence, We- could detect the 
existence of mosques and medresses by the mud cupolas over them, 
and we could see well another minaret belonging, I think, to the 
Mosque Seid Bai, almost a fac-séaeile of the one on which we were 


khalat and black sheepskin hat, much like 
that of the others about the Court, but dis- 
playing no pretence to grandeur of any sort. He 
asked whence I came, whether the chief Russian 
authorities were well, and whether they had been kind and helpful 
to me, all of which I could answer in the affirmative. Next he 
asked who was the Sovereign of England, and whether things were 
going well. 

After answering his Majesty's questions, I mentioned to the Khan 
our desire to find an interpreter who could speak Russian and Turki, 
and he said he would find a djiguitt for us who could act in this 
capacity and accompany us to Krasnovodsk, Tea had been brought 
during our conversation for the han, Mr. Sevier, and me. I had 


It is about twenty-five fect high, 
bottom 3 but only two or 
gates, and the whole 


me cight miles. 
nd twenty-five fect in thickness at the 
three feet at the top. Tt is pierced by twelve 
is girdled by a wide ditch, cha et Jen Tecate 
This eri was built by Allah Kuli in 1842. Within are yea 
wany fields and gardens, the Summer Palace of the ne ee he 
great buildings and fortress-like farmhouses. There re a ee 
inner wall, in the shape of a parallelogram, 300 fathoms long or 
castern and western sides and 230 fathoms broad. “i 
Below us we could sce plainly the Winter Palace of the Khan, a 
with crenelatcd bad weds and upper 


‘hey told 


large, rambling structure, 


A VIEW OF KHIVA WITHIN THE HAZARASP GATE 


standing. The big minaret also stood out well, but there were few 
other buildings sufficiently conspicuous to be worthy of mention, 
Immediately below us was the fat roof, with two octagonal holes, 
of the Jumma Mosque, where the Khan attends on Fridays, and 
into which we descended. Anything more bare and ugly as a place 
of worship it would be hard to conceive, and this was intensified 
by a forest of upwards of 200 columns, or poles, by which the roof was 
supported, ghee 

One afternoon during our stay in Khiva we were sent for at about 
half-past three to see the Khan, Preceded by the Consul and 
enother, we rode outside the inner w als, receiving here and there 


observed that Yakoob, our native interpreter, in approaching the 
Emir, had kissed his Majesty's hand, and so he had done with the 
Khan ; but now he received a greater honour, for the Khan, after 
drinking a portion of his tea, gave to Yakoob the rest. His Majesty 
frequently called during our interview for the tchilim, or water-pipe, 
which was brought by an attendant at a moment’s notice, and taken 
away again after one long whiff had been drawn by his royal master. 

At our second visit the Khan received us as before, and inquired 
about the war then going on in Egypt, asking whether the aftair 
were cleared up. had supposed that this war with the Muaham- 
madans might have rendered ic ansale for us to travel in Centeal 
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Asia; but the people seemed to know next to nothing about it, and 
to care as little. 

Thad heard no news since ieaving Samarkand, and not much 
there, so that I was obliged to explain the situation as best I could. 
His Highness asked my name and my age, and inquired if we had 
been well entertained in Khiva, which we were able to answer truly 
in the afhirmative, thanks to the hospitality of his Divan-beggi. 
Before bidding us farewell, he said that he had directed his Prime 
Minister to vive us men to take our baggage, and that he had also sent 
toseck fora Russ-speaking djiguitt to accompany us to Krasnavodsk. 

Yakoob, who took up his habitation with the ser- 
vants, and who had not told them that he spoke Tajik 
as well as Turki, rather amused us that evening by 
telling us that there had been a discussion going on out- 
side as to whether it would be proper to give us pre- 
sents from the Khan. It was at length decided in the 
affirmative, and there came a horse and cloth khalat or 
robe of honour for me, a similar khalat for Sevier, anda 
cotton one for Yakoob, 

I did not hear much of the character and manner of 
life of the Khivan Khan. No report reached me of 
a fabulous number of royal wives as at Bokhara. The 
Consul, under whose charge we had marched to Nhiva, 
could not tell me how many inmates of the harem 
his Majesty had. He had six or seven sons, but of the 
daughters he knew nothing. General von Grotenhielm 
told me he had expressed to the Khan a wish to have 
photographs taken of the Royal wives, and had offered 
to provide a female operator ; but the Khan would not 
consent. Neither would he agree that one of his sons 
should be sent to Petersburg to be educated, saying that 
he loved his children too much to part from them, I 
think I have read that he has since compromised matters 
by receiving at Khivaa Russian tutor for his sons. It 
is represented as the duty of the Khan to hold public 
audience for at least four hours daily, and to hear the 
most trivial cases his subjects choose to bring before 
him. The numbers of horses and people I saw at the 
palace each time I approached seemed to manifest that 
the custom is not dead. . 

Whilst talking of Khivan affairs to the Consul -he 
said he had three wives. I asked if he did not find 
it exceedingly difficult to manage so many. He looked 
atthe matter, however, in a very practical light.‘ You 
see,” he said, ‘I have two houses—one here at Khiva 
and the other at Petro-Alexandrovsk, and consequently 
Ihave a wife in each, without the trouble of moving 
hee!” 

On the square before the Khan's winter palace is 
the Medresse Madrahim, built by the present Khan, 
having only from sixty to seventy students. Not far 
distant is the most important medresse in Khiva, that of 
Mahommed Emin (contracted to Madamin) Khan, which 
they said was thirty years old. Taken in all, this was 
about the most complete we had seen, and gave usa 
fair idea of what many of the medresses in Central 
Asia must have looked like before they began to tumble 
into ruins. And that is not saying very much, for, to a 
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of soul is to be obtained by silent prayer ; the Khodne, ; ee le 
gaining it by loud cries ; and the Jahria, whose peers ie = aerOOR: 
Yasavi.” They have in Tashkend daily and alae ht- Oy ae heal 
There happened to be a service going on of the or nae ne weak 
(as I suppose, though the word I have in my no Bs sila wee 
Nadamat) as we entered the Shah Zindch,, which tou + Con 
the service of the so-called ‘ howling ” dervishes Thad ye a SEMEN 
stantinople. Neither at Constantinople nor at Samarkand, seg Re 
did I see the service begin, and in both cases we came aN ay ees 
the end. At Samarkand the mosque was well filled with an audie 


European eye, they have a dull, unfinished, unfaced look 
about them that is disappointing. Their photographs 
flatter them. Several of the Khivan mosques 
are ornamented with blue and white tiles, interesting 
because made on the spot, but they did not compare 
with those we had seen at Samarkand. This medresse, with 130 
cells, has a large quadrangular court with a well, and is surrounded 
by cells fitted with hearths, where each student does his cooking : 
when he has anything, that is, tc cook. In one of them I saw a 
samovar, china teapots, and felts, but for the most part everything 
looked poverty-stricken, MacGahan says the property of this 
college supports four teachers and 300 students. Each of the latter 
receives yearly fifteen bushels each of wheat and /ugarva (something 
like millet), and from 3/. to 42 in money. More interesting than 
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seated on the floor, whilst opposite the entrance, near the Kibleh, 
were eleven men ejaculating prayers with loud cries and violent 
movements of the body, They recite texts such as ** Hasbi rabi jal 
Allah !” (‘¢My defence is the Lord, may Allah be magnified !"’) 
“Mo fi kalbi hirallah” (‘ There is nothing but God in my heart”), 
“Nuri Muhammed sall Allah!” (‘ My light, Mohammed, God 
bless him !”) “ La ilohaill Allah !” (‘‘ There is no God but Allah !’’) 
These words, or some of them, are chanted to various semi-musical 
tones, first in a low voice, and accompanied by a movement of the 
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pushed out by the Ishan who was concucting, and who called some 
one else to fill up the ranks. W hen their voices have become 
enurely hoarse with one cry another is begun. They sit at first ina 
row, but later on, as the movement quickens, each puts his hands on 
his neighbour's shoulders, and they form in a group, as Dr. Schuyler 
says, “ in several concentric rings, but which could remind a native 
of Blackheath of nothing but a group of players during a ‘scrim. 
mage” in Rugby football, as they sway from. side to side of the 
mosque, leaping about, jumping up and down, causing peopl 
sitting near to beware of their toes, and crying Hai! Allah Tai! 

I saw at Constantinople the religious worship. of 
another order, popularly called the ‘dancing dervishes,” 
The square mosque had galleries around, supported}. 
wooden pillars, the centre of the floor being partitiones! 
off for the dancers, fifteen in number, of all ages, from 
boys to ‘grey beards.” They commenced by aking 
round in single file, aud solemnly and sedately saluting 
their chief and one another. Having completed 2 
triple circumambulation, they stripped theinselves of 
their upper garments, and began to whirl round in 
their respective orbits with sufficient velocity to cause 
their kilts, or petticoats, to fly out at right angles t, 
their bodies, therein resembling a troupe of ballet girls 
their faces the while being turned upwards, and eyes 
closed in apparent meditation, = They kept this ‘uy, 
for a long time, music and singing going on mean- 
while, with four flutes, three kettledrums, a tin. 
bourine, and seven singers, the last: making strange 
grimaces in straining their voices, in Eastern fashion, to 
the loudest. 

We did not meet in Central Asia with any of thi: 
“orderly” dancing, but in the ar of Khiva we 
suddenly came upon a company of dervishes, «1 
Kalendar, from Kashgar, who were prancing about 
the street. These dervishes, like the Nazarites and the 
Russian priests, suffer no razor to come upon their hear! 
They wear an extinguisher-shaped cap, a sample of which 
I would gladly have purchased new, but I found thos 
were not to be had, for that each made his own ; and ty 
take one second-hand was more than I dared do! When 
they saw us strangers they broke up their dance ani 
were for making off, but I called them back to see 
performance. The dervishes are dressed in rags, a 
each carries a wallet and a drinking vessel shaped oc 
of a gourd, They sing sacred songs iu) Persian ani 
‘Turki, shouting as loudly as possible, accompanying the 
singing with boundings, prostrations, and whirlings. 1 
noticed that one dervish had in his hand two wooden 
rods, about a foot long, to which were attached a ring, 
abont three inches in diameter, and on this ring were 
smaller rings. This was carried in the hand when 
dancing, and a jingle made therewith. I bought it, aad 
was glad to secure it as a souvenir of these wild-looking 
devotees. They smoke vasha, or hemp. They are sup- 
posed to be great fanatics ; and preached hatred and hos: 
lity to the infidel, till the Russians altogether stopped 
their preaching in Turkistan, In appearance they 
looked about the most depraved beings we saw in 
Central Asia. 

After a short stay at Khiva we proceeded north, 
through Kushku-pryk and = Shavat, under the escort 
of the  Assistant-Bek of Kunia Urgenj, named 
Kassan Batchman, the latter word, if T mistake not, 
being indicative of his office. It was rather trying to find that 
this Central Asian dignitary seemed to be averse to going at any- 
thing like a good speed ; whilst I dared not go ahead, not knowing 
the way. My importunity seemed to lose all its fervour in passing 
through the brains of two interpreters, one speaking Kuss and the 
other Turki; so, finding one of the djiguitts near me, I bawled out 
in English, ‘Go on!” and at the same time laid my whip Tustily 
across his horse's back. The djiguitt: did not understand my 
language, but his horse did, and I then kept him trotting before me 
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this medresse, however, I thought the immense tower, without base 
or capital, which, owing to the lack of funds, remains incomplete. 

I mentioned in the last Supplement that we attended a service at 
the Friday mosque at Bokhara, where I thought I saw Muham- 
madanism, so to speak, at its best, The worship, however, of some 
of the Muhammadan devotees is very remarkable. There are, *t 
should be observed, several fraternities or religious orders of 
NMuhammadans, of whom the most prominent in Central Asia are 
the Nakhshbandi; the Hutia, who believe that spiritual exaltation 
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head over the left shoulder toward the heart, then back, then to the 
right shoulder, and then down, as if directing all the movements to 
the heart. Sometimes I observed a man more excited than the rest 
shout a sentence, throw out his arms, dance, jump, and then slap his 
left breast with such force as to make the place ring, These 
texts are repeated for hundreds of times, till the devotees get so 
exhausted and so hoarse that their repetitions sound like a succession 
of groans, and we could see the perspiration running through their 
clothes. Some were obliged to give up and rest, whilst others were 


at an improved pace to show the way, and, by the aid of a gratuity, 
abundantly scothed his feelings when we reached a Aazd’, or fortitied 
farmhouse, called Manak. 

Our route continued through cultivated land, with a patch of salty 
soil here and there. On arriving at Tashauz we were quartered in 
an old palace of the Khan, erected by Allah Kuli, near a pond st- 
rounded with stones, whence the name of the town, Zasia C%, or 
**stone pond.” When Allah Kuli erected the fortress, he peopled, 
it and the surrounding neighbourhood with Persian prisoners ct 
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war from Khorassan and with Tajiks from Khiva, so that the neigh- 
jourhood became toa large extent populated with Persian slaves. So, 
too, atone time not far distant, there were in Khiva some hundreds 
et Russians, most of whom had been kidnapped by the Kirghese 
or Turkomans and 
sold to the Khivans. 
It is rather remark- 
able that the first who 
brought the news to 
Russia that there were 
slaves in Central Asia 
was the English mer- 
chant Anthony Jen- 
kinson, who in 1555 
brought from Khiva 
twenty-five Russians 
he had ransomed. 
Florio Benevini_ re- 
ported to Peter the 
Great that there were 
2,000 Russian slaves 
throughout the Khan- 
ate. When, however, 
NadirShah conquered 
Khiva, he gracefully 
released the Russian 
slaves, and gave them 
horses and money togo 
home. Later on, Rus- 
sian deserters — and 
criminals, who feared 
slavery less — than 
Siberia, fled to the 
Khivans; others were 
kidnapped by the Kir- 
ghese. The price of a 
Russian male slave was 
twice that of a Persian, but not soin the case of the women. Many 
of the deserter slaves held posts in the Khan’s army, and had 
a tolerably easy time of it; but in 1816, on the advice of a fanatical 
Khoja, or saint, the Khan determined not to feed the “ Kafirs” so 
well, and gave them monthly 40 Ibs. of wheat mixed with 
earth, Also they were poorly clad, especially the agricultural 
slaves. *f One day,” says Sinowjew, ‘‘the Khan’s old wife 
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for the worst ; but since a superabundance of water is alsoa calamity, 
they are obliged to make artificial lakes and marshes, into which the 
excess may be run, Lach year it isnecessary to dig out of the canals 
the mud that has settled to a depth of about two feet, Consequently, 
in August, after the harvest is gathered, they close the ingress of the 
water with temporary dams and remove the mud from the canal 
bottoms to repair and consolidate the sides, But whilst this is the 
case with the artificial canals, the natural @xzas which meander in 
the direction of the Aral Sea become more and more obstructed, 
The consequence of this is to give the water a tendency to flow 
into the canals, This also helps to explain one of the causes of 
the frequent change of the river bed in the region of the Lower 
Oxus. 

We reached the modern town of Kunia Urgenj on November the 
sth, and found it a poor enough place—a walled town of 350 
houses, a small bazaar with a hundred shops, six mosques, and two 
schools. ‘The town has been populated only about a quarter of a 
century ; that is, since the canal was cut which waters the town. 
IIere We were quartered on the Bek, who was a son of the old 
Consul who had conducted us to Khiva, Our room was large and 
carpeted, with a fire in the centre ona hearth surrounded by a 
kerb, but there were no chairs or tables. The Bek showed us his 
own room, in which were niches to hold a book or two, a Avejus, 
or pair of saddle bags, and a double barrelled gun. There was 
likewise a room set apart for the Batchman, who had accom- 
panied us. In the stables the best Turkoman horse was valued at 
20/., and two camels at 1o/, and 6/. each respectively, The house 
was built throughout of mud, at a cost, they told us, of about 50/., 
houses thus built lasting only about sixty years, 

I suppose that the Bek had some wives, but not a shadow did we 
sce of one of them, which reminds me that though I have intro- 
duced the reader to several native houses, I have hardly given a 
picture of what English people love so much, and call “home 
life.” The simplest way out of this difficulty is to say of the 
natives, ‘They have none.” I must endeavour, however, briefly 
to sketch what they possess approaching it, ‘Io begin, then, with 
the marriage union. When a boy reaches the age of fifteen his 


parents seek for him a wife, who it is preferred shall be at least five 
years older, so that she may know how to manage the household, 
It often happens, however, that boy and girl are betrothed by 
their parents at birth, and then they marry at the age of fifteen or 


came into the garden. I said to her, ‘You must be ashamed to 
look at us, gracious lady ; we are about the sameas naked. 
Why does not the Khan give us some clothes?” What was 
her answer! ‘Why should Ibe ashamed? Is it not all 
the same whether 1 look at you or a dog, which also runs 
about unclad?’” Of course there were instances of cruelty. 
Jegor Schtich, suspected of exchanging letters with his 
family in Orenburg, was forced to dig his own grave, and 
was then buried in it, some say dead, but others, alive ! 
For a third aitempt to escape, it is said, the wretched slave 
was impaled, but in such a way that he remained alive for 
some days skewered on a stake stuck in the ground. 

The Russian Government made many attempts to get the 
slaves released, the most productive of which was the abor- 
tive expedition of Perovsky. ‘The fear this inspired, com- 
bined with Lieutenant Shakspear’s diplomacy, enabled ano- 
ther Englishman in 1840 to bring away a large batch of 
of slaves to Russia, When Kaufman’s army was approach- 
ing Khiva in 1873 the Khan released twenty-one captives ; 
but when the Russians entered the Khanate they repaid the 
gracious act of Nadir Shah and released 15,000 Persians— 
or, as MacGahan says, 27,000, and Réclus 37,000. Some 
of them were sent home ; but those who chose might stay, 
and it was through the farms and gardens of some of these 
released slaves that we passed on our way to Tashauz. 

The town of Tashauz has three gates—the West, South, 
and Palace Gate. We were near the last, and the great 
platform at the entrance for a guard, or for judicial pur- 
poses or public business, was very ample. We went out 
before dinner to see the town. — It has 300 shops and work- 
shops, and one caravanserai admirably suited to persons in 
search of ‘*cheap lodgings,” the rent for a. room and shop being 
three farthings a day, or twenty pence per month, This was 
much cheaper than at Aulie Ata, where, for a place to sleep 
and accommodation for horses, was charged 214d. per diem. We 
took the price of black Turkoman sheepskin hats, some of which we 
saw elevated on poles above the roof of a house, and found them 
eight shillings each. I had already provided % 
myself with a whiteone and a sheepskin coat 
at Khiva, thinking I should find them useful 


sixteen. Betrothal amonz the Sarts is usually effected by means of 
a professional match-maker, who is consulted as to the amount and 
nature of the hal to be paid, which, besides money, consists of 
various articles of toilette necessaries—robes, deshmels, or under 
tunics, earrings, rings, kerchiefs, likewise sheep, rice, fish, fruit, 
&e., for the wedding feast. In Bokhara, they told me, the fallin 
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she is commonty compelled in such a case to assent. | According to 
custom a bridegroom is not supposed to sez his bride before the 
marriage ; but the natives often pay one of the female acquaint- 
ances who, having concealed the bridegroom, invites the intended 
bride to her house, and so arranges for the betrothed to mect. 
When the afin has been paid, and the wedding day fixed, a 
money security is set aside by the bridegroom, in case of his 
wishing hereafter to 
divorce his wife. After 
this point is settled the 
mollah, or priest, reads 
a prayer, and asks the 
bride through a closed 
door whether she con- 
sents to marry such a 
one, and on her as- 
senting, the mollah 
offers the bridegroom 
a cup of water, from 
which he drinks, and 
returns ic to be sent 
in to the bride. The 
remaining water is 
then drunk by those 
present, At the close 
of the ceremony the 


women conduct the 
bridegroom to — the 
sleeping apartment, 


and also the bride, in 
whose society the man 
spends his first three 
days of married life in 
the home of her parents. 

The bride is then brought to her husband's house and begins her 
every-day and confined existence. She goes into the streets on 
business, but seldom goes out on sccial visits, except now and then 
for a funeral or a wedding. When her husband goes away she is 
commonly locked up, and this want of confidence between man and 
wife, and the prevalence of polygamy, constantly lead to conjugal 
unfaithfulness. An educated Muhammadan magistrate told me 
that he thought polygamy had a most pernicious tendency, 
causing one wife to be loved and another disliked. ‘The 
latter then intrigues withsome man who murders thehusband, 
frequently witha hatchet. The principal seriouscrime among 
the Kirghese and Sarts at Petro Alexandrovsk is murder, in 
which 2 woman is commonly concerned. One of the patients 
we saw in the Sart Hospital there had been fighting about a 
woman. Poisoning is not common, though a case had lately 
occurred at Petro Alexandrovsk. Formerly the punishment 
inflicted on a wife for unfaithfulness was very severe, but 
it is less so now, and the’mollah at once grants a. divorce. 

About Petro Alexandrovsk not many men have two wives, 
but ifa man berich, and his first wife chosen by his parents be 
old (forty is considered zexy old), then he not infrequently 
chooses for himself, with the aid of a match-maker, a second 
and very young wife, who by law, however, in Khiva, must 
not be less than eleven years of age. On the other hand, 
thougha girl has usually to accept the first husband found for 
her byherfather, yet if not content she may gel_a divorce, and 
then herself choose her next husband ; but in ordinary divorce, 
if either hushand or wife objects, it cannot be, When a 
husband dies his brother takes the widow, so that the family 
may have to give her no inheritance. 

Put these are the darker parts of the picture, it may be 
said, Supposing there is no divorce, and things go on fairly 
well, what can then be said for home life in Central Asia? 
In Bokhara I was told men feed their wives badly, giving 
them tea and bread in the morning, and tea and peas in the 
evening, spending the night with them twice a week, and on 
bazaar days condescending to eat pilau in their company ! 
At the sane time, to show the depth ofa husband’s love, so 
passionately fond are the Bokhariots of batchas, or dancing 
boys, that a husband will at once leave his wife's society to 
see one of these performances. ; 

It was only in the case of one or two who came to Mr, Sevier for 
medical advice that IT saw a woman’s face all through Bokhara and 
Khiva. I thought, however, that I should like to do so if only in 
the case of my hostesses at Khiva, ; whereupon I cautiously ap- 
proached the subject to the Prime Minister, in whose house [ was 
I had already invited him to England, and to this 

I added, ‘When you come, the first per- 
son to whom you will be introduced after 
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catertained. 


the gentleman will be the lady of the house. 


Moreover, I expected when I returned that 


spending the night in the open when cross- 


the English ladies would be curious to know 


ing the desert. Tashauz has in all 400 


houses, six mosques, and a medresse ; and 


leside the Iranian population there are also 


what the Khivan ones are like. Further, 
I thought it possible that his Khivan ladies 


might like to know what the English ladies 


some Uzbegs of the Antort Yuruk tribe, 


were like. Would he not then do me the 


From Tashauz we made our way to Iliali, 


and were taken to a large garden, and in 
the middle a good-sized building, occupicd, 
| believe, for a summer-house when the 
Khan is there. Here we lunched ; but as 
our baggage, being brought by carts, had 
not yet come up, and our host provided no 
table cutlery or plate, we were obliged to 
drink the soup from the basins and return 
tw nature’s implements of teeth for knives 
ond fingers for forks, In the future I took 
the precaution to provide a folding-knile in 
iy saddle-bag. 

For about ten miles after leaving Tiali we 
pessed through gardens, and then cultivation 


pleasure to introduce me to his wife?” 


Ifow much these sentences altered their 


shape in passing through the mouths of two 


diminished, and the roads traversed clayey 
and in some parts slightly saline soil, trees 
being seen only here and there on the banks 
of the aryks, orcanals. We crossed several 
canals, one being the Murat Bai and another 
the Kasym. This was impressed upon my 
mind, because we passed one spot where the 
aryk had overflowed. We had been turned 
‘rom our path by anothersuch flooded place, 
like a large lake, on the day we left Khiva, 
and had to go round its edge. TI suppose n 
the preceding season water had been un- 
usually abundant, for we saw houses flooded 

in Some cases to their destruction, in 
others not, though the inhabitants were 1n 
Most cases driven out. } 

The irrigation of Khivaisaccomplished by 
watercourses of two kinds, the larger, called 
elna, which are natural streams from the y 
Oxus widened and deepened, and Ya, which are canals dug up to 
a dozen fect wide from the -f7va, and with which the whole of the 
land under cultivation is covered as with a net, 

Ithas been calculated that the quantity of water employed for 
Khivan irrigation exceeds by one third what is necessary. ie 
farmers, not knowing beforehand to what height the level of the 
Oxus will rise, deepen their canals for a dry scason, thus preparing 


interpreters I know not; but he replied that 
it would give him pleasure to do so, only 
that it was contrary to their customs. More- 
over, that they were always locked in their 
chambers, and would be so frightened at the 
appearance ofastranger that they would drop! 

And Yakoob afterwards told me that he 
was offended at my asking. 

Nothing thatcame within my experienceof 
homelifein Central Asiastruck meso forcibly 
as this, and it gave me a text on the need of 
Zenana work and woman’s labour in themis- 
sion field such as [shall not quickly forget. 
ILerewas I with abundance of prestigeat my 
back, aCourt guest, in thehouse ofahost who 
seemed desirous to please me in everything, 
Yet I was refused this simple request! Low 
then can male missicuaries goin access to 
Oriental women, and if they are not reached 
how shall the children be influenced to ad- 
vantage? But what neither [ nor any other 
Christian man could do, a Christian woman 
can do, And hereisa field of usefulness for 
English ladies, which, thai: God, some have 
nobly commenced, but of sich others donot 
yet realise the importance, -As for Central 
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varied according to law from 10 to 1,000 tengas, that is from 5s. to 
25/, Of the dowry the bride is to bring with her the husband 
knows nothing till after the marriage, though her father, who 
usually keeps the greater part of the 4adim, is bound to give his 
daughter a tent, and entire domestic economy. 

Usually the parents have the chief voice in making the contract, 
and it sometimes happens that the girl refuses and runs away, but 


Asia, has Russia no daughters to send to so 
noble a work? Can girls bs found to risk 
their lives in shooting police flicersand pro- 
aay moting Nihilism, whilst rene offer them- 
selves to minister in womanly sympathy to their Muh:mmadan sisters 
—dark, ignorant, uneducated? Let us hope that as the Russian 
Church has formed a Missionary Society for the employment of men 
so another may be formed for lady missionaries to the native women, 
We were delayed for some few days in Kunia Urgenj, and thus had 
the opportunity of seeing some fresh incidents of native life, better 
perhaps than when in larger places and unter more pretentious 
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patronage. Our host being a Bek was of course chief magistrate 
in his district, and during our stay there came from a distance two 
Kirghese of the Adaef tribe for judgment. Captain Mirbadaleff, 
a native judge at Petro Alexandrovsk, told me that the cases 
brought before him amoag the Kirghese and Sarts were for the 
mest part robberies, murders, and thefts. The Russians leave the 
Bes elected by the Kirghese to administer justice after their own 
customs, but they make poor judges and are open to corruption, so 
that the Kussians do not believe in them, neither, 1 was told, do 
the Nirghese themselves, 

In the Court of the Bek of Kunia Urgenj the mode of procedure 
was simple enough. © The litigants squatted on the platform on 
which the door of our apartment opened, and told their tale, and 
the Bek gave judgment. According to the Kirghese laws, it would 
appear that three eyewitnesses of exciny lary life arz neeczd to 
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mich oF ae 
kettle, were rather scanty utensils with peepee eon Hes 
ing experiments, especially in the middle of : dese et aaa 
seanty fuel and bad on ne St Mie. Freeged {ar luke 
to mea ereat risk. Ile said that he Tac | icant 
years, cries excepted, as one of five interpreters who hel of 
panied ten Russian engineers engaged in surveying, Se emnnealios 
the Oxus, with a view to ascertain whether water sn Fak 
could be again established between the Caspian Pi } abn 
or Amu Daria. He had evidently profited by a in eda 
with the Russians, and I should imagine hac Peel 
faithful servant ; for, at the end of his three years a4 
the principal officer had given him as @ parting ea | is 
silver watch and chain he now displayed. Be app ne im 
be highly intelligent, and I quite took to ee SS aes Sn 
be depended on 3 but the cooking ct ae : 
too serious to be treated lightly, not mere y oe 
gastronomic, but on hygienic considerations 3 10r, 


our cuisine, consisting © 
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Inasmuch, however, as so great a number 
cannot always be had, the testimony of one witness who “aives 
his soul,” or swears, is deemed enough for an accusation, A false 
Witness is liable to a tine of a horse and khalat, or seven days’ arrest. 


establish proof of guilt. 


Should an equal number of witnesses be brought ferward by plaintill 


and defendant, the testimony of those is accepted whose character 
Dears the closest investigation. Not every one’s testimony, how- 
ever, is admitted : as that of women, children under fifteen, servants, 
persons of doubtful character, those suspected by the opposite 
party of animosity, or of being bribed, and relations, friends, or 
others interested in the case. Should a witness who has been sum- 
moned not appear, he who has summoned him must produce another, 
or if not, and if declining to take the oath himself, he is considered 
guilty. The adverse evidence of a brother or father when called 
for by the opposite party is admitted, but not if favourable, The 
testimony of foreigners, even when confirmed by oath, is 
hardly accepted ; but there are certain members of their 
own hordes whose word, even without an oath, is con- 
sidered conclusive. The refusal of a witness to be sworn 
in is interpreted as a proof of the guilt of the person who 
has called him. Should several people come forward 
to take the oath in connection with the same case the right 
to select one is left to. the opposite side or to the Bi; and 
where one witness only appears, his testimony is con- 
firmed by an oath administered to a near relative chosen 
by the opposite side. 

Anything more primitive than the trial we saw could 
not well be; but it was manifest that the judge, being 
hound by no code, could so casily give unrighteous judg- 
ment that ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law” was with 
the Kirghese more uncertain than ever; and that for two 
men to come a long distance for such a verdict was a 
doubtful policy. 

We saw more of these Adaef Kirghese in the bazaar, 
perched aloft on their tall camels, and looking the more 
conspicuous by reason of enormous woolly hats they wear, 
made in something of the shape of a baby’s hood, the 
flaps covering the shoulders by no means elegantly, but 
a great protection from the cold wind of the steppe. “The 
Kirghese women also came riding into the town astride 
of horses or oxen, and we came into contact here witha 
yery superior young Kirghese whom the Khan, ac- 
cording to his’ promise, had bidden to offer himself as 
our interpreter. 

Meanwhile, as we did not find the promise fulfilled 
on our arrival, we had been looking about for our- 
selyes, for since Yakoob could not be prevailed upon to 
go further than Sary Kamish, it became — terribly 
apparent that we should have to do our own cooking, 
and this had not been one of the subjects in my 
curriculum either at school or college. — Yakoob had 
found in the bazaar one Rosi Mahommed, or Mahmet, 
a poor-looking Sart, with no very definite calling, and 
sadly in want of cash, who had once been in a party with 
some Russian surveyors between Khiva and the Caspian. 
He could speak a little Russian, and said he could cook, 
He was willing to go with us as servant for 2/. Tos, and 
all found, and to make himself generally useftl—orna- 
mental he could never be ; for one of his eyes looked the 
wrong way ; he was sadly marked with smal]-pox ; and 
Jooked many removes from one of Nature's gentlemen. 
The Russians at Petro Alexaudrovsk had said we should 
be able to get on without a Turki-speaking interpreter, 
but my courage did not rise to that, and one short expe- 
rience on the Oxus, where we left Yakoob in’ the boat, 
warned me that there might be many extremely un- 
pleasant little episodes, if unable to say so much as Yes 
or No with our guides during more than a fortnight’s 
journey in the wilderness. I was inclined therefore to settle with 
** Rosy,” as we afterwards flatteringly called him, especially 
as we heard nothing of the interpreter promised by the Khan. 
Yakoob, however, suggested that we should keep Rosi Mahmet 
as a reserve, and wait to see if the other came, and what he was like. 

At length, on the afternoon before we started, one Jumagala 
Mataief arrived from Nukus, concerning whom Yakoob came in 
to report that he feared he was “‘too great a swell” to do any 
cooking. Yakoob had also heard him say that he should not think 
of asking less than 20/. for accompanying us to Krasnovodsk. 
Accordingly when the grand man was presented, he appeared ina 
cloth tunic, respectably dressed throughout, and carrying a watch 
with its silver chain’ dangling from his breast and shoulders. 
Almost before we had ascertained his powers of interpretation 
we had to ask the ignoble question whether he could cook ? 
To which he_ replied with the Frenchman who was asked 
if he could play the fiddle, that “he had never tried,” but he 
was willing to attempt it. ‘Lhis was amiable on his part ; 


but, inas- 
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though I had a physician with me, I had no wish that 
he or I should be called upon to practice medicine 
in the desert. We thought it better, therefore, to 
forego this grand interpreter, and be content with 
MH, Rosi Mahmet, who suddenly increased in value in 
Nhe his own estimation, and asked twenty percent. more 
nu than before, whereupon I clenched matters by writing 
in my note-book, and bidding him place his mark 
thereto, that he agreed to accompany Us as a servant 
and interpreter to Krasnovodsk for 3¢. : , 
We then gave Jumagala Mataief a consideration 
for the time he had lost in coming to us, and he was 
content to accept that and our thanks, asking, how- 
ever, if I would recommend him if I knew of any 
one secking an interpreter, which I would certainly 
do, What I saw and heard from him reminded me 
of what Mr. Von Ghern had. said of the Kirghese 
at Vierny, respecting the desirability of doing 
more for their mental elevation. Kirghese | morals 
are said to be very bad, conjugal fidelity and 
AN virginal purity being alike unknown, Heres 
i over, they appear to have at present no books in 
' their own dialect. The Kirghese New Tes- 
tament T distributed is largely mixed with Tatar, 
and it seems very desirable that a few simple primers 
and tracts should be written and translated for them, 
which, I was told, could probably be done if some one would bear 
the expense of printing. Anything written expressly for them 
would have to be extremely simple, for of course the ideas of the 
natives are very limited, as some of their questions often showed, 
when, that is, I could get their inquisitiveness sufficiently aroused 
to ask any. ‘They inquired how far from Petersburg is London, 
and whether the latter 1s surrounded by water, steppe, or gardens, 
which T answered, but telling them that the metropolis had four 
million inhabitants seemed to convey nothing to their minds. They 
knew not what a million meant. Mr. Stanley’s method was far 
better when an African chief asked how many soldiers (Queen 
Victoria had, and he replied, “ You see the leaves on those trees 
yonder? Well, she has as many soldiers as yonder trees have 
leaves.” The Batchman asked also about the comet that was 
just then visibic, and upon my explaining the matter to the best of 


N UAT, WITH TURQUOISE BRIDLE, SADDLI 
AND ROSE OF HONOUR PRESENTED BY THE EMER OF BOK IAKA 


my abitity, he said they had always been taught to look upon suc] 
things as supernatural, and portending coming events. aia 
The coming event, however, with us was that we were about t 
plunge into the desert, where under the most faseowvatile wlrettaie 
stances we might expect to be many days without seeing house ¢ 
inhabitants ; and so be thrown upon our own resources 2 We ty ‘I 
been recommended to take two cradles ino which to alee vat itey 
on acamel’s back. They had no such thing at Kunia Ce mee if an 
made; so we had to call in a native carpenter, tne” es 
without my desiring itand quite unnecessarily, beat down ‘wi 2 
price, and the consequence was that though the cradles Ghee be 
time, they were so badly made that they ‘threatened not to h id 
together even to. the first halting place. Next we were infor al 
that as the purchase of a horse dues not include his bridle, s ae 
had to find all things necessary and requisite for loading our “i os 
and keeping the goods from the effects of the weather, Meo, L 
thought it necessary to purchase several large pieces of felt penned * 
the baggage, and to lay at the bottom at oartent. J se 


likewise two sacks of barley and chopped clover for the horses. 41.1 
a third sack for a dozen melons and water-melons, some of sultan 
must have weighed twenty pounds each, though the sackful ; 4 
only two shillings. dat 


Next came sundry articles not usually included in. the valise of 
cockney tourist, namely, a round open saucepan about eich : 
inches in diameter, and a wooden soup ladle as big as a sauce 
nose-bags for the horses, and two japanned wooden bowls for at 
In Khiva the price of meat had been given to us as 3. per pou: 
beef rather less, and mutton rather more 3 so of one or the oe 
we took about twenty pounds. Chicken, again, T thought wi 
be useful for “side dishes,” so we had cight of these at gd, « 
Then came the difficult question of eggs. They used to sel; 
Khiva at seven for a halfpenny, but having advanced to six | 


u 


“economical ” view of matters, and purchas 


penny we took an 
3y way of providing for a fourth course « 


limited number only. 


secured ten pheasants, the price of which T had better perhors 
lest I shonkl be deemed extravacant-— Was fivepence oa fae, 


finished our freces de résistance, but I have yet to add a hag 
rice, onions, and carrots, a keg of cream, about fifty cakes 
native bread taken fresh from the oven ; and for dessert, apples an | 
grapes, whilst the Batchman gave us for his parting presen: 
nicely-packed little box of large pears. These, with some nats 
salt for cooking, finished our list of eatables purchased in hy 
Urgenj, to which must be added candles, wooden spoons, 2: 
tea-pot. I had never quite realised before what itis to have: 
edo for oneself” so entirely as this, and how many things nee! : 
be thought of if one has not a house to go to, 

I was glad to procure in Kunia Urgenj an addition to 
curiosities for the British Museum, in the shape of an iron pen 
for a horse's collar, formed of a flat plate, with loop and staple 
attachment. It corresponds to a horse-bell, and being resuna 
laps against the wooden collar with a ringing sound, | Mor: 
interesting were some coins found in ruins near Urgenj, one 
hich was said to be a thousand: years old,” but which [have no: 
yet verified, 1 purchased, too, at Kunia some common 
native lamps of Central Asia, which appeared to be ot one 
form only. 

The purchase of these provisions took us from Ume to 
time to the bazaar, and gave us a peep at the poor 
and insignificant modern town of Kuma Ureenj. | 
was rather disappointing to us, for we had been te: 
that we could get all that was necessary for our journey 
at this border town of the desert, and we had deferred 
some of our purchases in order not to have more t 
carry there than could be avoided. 

On the first night after leaving Kunia Urgenj we 
slept in a ‘Turkeman tent, but the next day pre- 
ceeded on horseback to the very verge of ‘Turkoman 
habitation, where, after resting for four or tive hours 
at acollection of tents, we were to start in the evens 
to go on until the next day at sunset. It seemed bet 
therefore, to “turn in” for the night, and [ ciree 
the cradles to be prepared accordingly. About seven 
o'clock all. was in readiness, and Mr, Sevier and Tg 
into our queer sleeping-places. Let the reader im: 
two narrow wooden crates, such as earthenware is packe 
in, each sufficiently large for a man to lie in when twiste t 
to the shape of the letter $, and let him further in 
them suspended on cither side of the huge hump + 
kneeling camel, [ choose my berth on the hirboars 
this ship of the desert, first: putting into the cradle 


a lining a piece of felt, and then placing two pillows bu 


my head. So far all is well, and the temperature 

unreasonably severe, but inasmuch as my lodging, thea’ 
not on the cold ground, is to be beneath the ! 
sky, it seems desirable to beware of getting chilled. 22 
consequently to multiply my sleeping garments. birst | 
put on over my ordinary suit my jachal-lined: hale. 
enveloping me from head to foot; over that my ulster. 
and on my head my white sheepskin hat. My gue 
geously embroidered boots from Kashgar were more’ 
fortable than those FE bought in Russia, and afters 
into. the cradle [ covered my feet with a sheepssti 
And now comes the tug of war, Nazar asks. Are 
ready ? bids us Hold on!" and says to the 

* Chua!” whereupon the animal gets up leisurely, !-* 
his hind legs, and in so doing exalts our feet 
angle ‘of 50 deg. or 60 deg., thereby threate 
pitch us out. We hold on, however, for dear | 
then comes a durch from behind, lifting our heac> 
more to the horizontal The fear of danger now 
passed, but it is not so easy at first to get accustom 
the strange motion caused by the long strides of u 
camel. When the creature was urged to go quichly the 
nearest simile for the cradle I can think of is that ots 
bottle of physic in the process of being ** well shaken 


vers 


before taken.” But when the camel walks leisurely 

then one seems as if in a boat idly tossed by the Iillows. 
and sleep became possible, as in a Russian tarantass, when 
one is dead tired, cramped, and ‘used to it.” neh 
with 


thus on a camel's back by night, and on horseback by day. 


arest daily of four or five hours after sunset, we made our Way 
across the Aralo-Caspian desert, and having left Kunia t oll ie 
: 1, Ifere 


the Sth of November we arrived at Krasnovodsk on the 22nd. 


we returned to Russian civilisation, and were kindly received by 
Colonel Charitonoll, the principal officer in command. Here, t00., 
jon ot 


we found barracks and a fort, with about Soo troops, a populat 
200 Russians, exclusive of the military, and some 400 Persians and 
Armenians. Just outside Krasnovodsk was a collection of Turko- 
man tents, which we visited, for the description of which [ may be 
allowed to refer the reader to a full account of my journey 0" 
12,000 miles, to be published ere long in two volumes, with lists vl 
/aunaand flora, under the title of * Russian Central Asia ; including 
Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Mery.” 


Hexry Laxcpiir, D.D. 


THE GERMANS 


drew freshattention to the commercial value of Western 

Africa, European nations have steadily endeavoured to gain 
-ontrol ever the most important trading districts. For many years 
treat. Britain, France, and Portugal have held the chief command 
of the Western sea- 
hoard from Senegal 
to Cape Colony. 
A few Dutch and 
Spanish possessions 
intervened, — while 
German firms were 
scattered along the 
coast, without, how- 
ever, any official 
standing. But Stan- 
ley and Cameron's 
discoveries in the 
water-sheds of the 
great Central Afri- 
can rivers gave a 
fresh impetus — to 
Colonial expansion, 
and specdily aroused 
international 
rivalry. Naturally 
enough, the Congo 
region, so recently 
opened up, was the 
first field for enter- 


E VER since Stanley iraced the Congo toits mouth in 1877, ana 
-) 


prise, and here 
British and Por- 
tuguese interests 
shortly clashed, 
These — difficulties, 
however, were 


smoothed over for 
a time. Belgium 
next appeared in 
the field, King Leo- 
pold being keenly 
alive to the importance of the subject, and the International Associa- 
tion set to work under Stanley's guidance to establish stations along 
the banks of the Upper Congo, The Association’s cflorts were 
jealously watche:l by the French, who have long 

struggled to secure the supremacy of the interior 

of this district, and within the last year o7 
wo M. de Brazza has striven hard to get the 
better of his rival. 

In this scramble for African territory Ger- 
many was unwilling to be left out in’ the cold, 
As the Empire had no particular European 
business on hand, Prince Bismarck thought 
this a favourable opportunity to direct his coun- 
trymen’s superfluous energies into fresh channels, 
and vigorously encouraged colonisation schemes. 
‘Then came the claims of Angra Pequefia to be 
made an Imperial colony, Herr Liideritz, a 
Bremen tobacco merchant, had established a 
flourishing settlement on the lagoon of Angra 
Pequefa, one of the few favourable points on the 
barren sandy shore-belt stretching from the Portu: 
guese linit at Cape Frio to the Orange Rive} 
pounding Cape Colony. The surrounding countr3 
contains rich copper mines, so the German mer 
chant acquired a considerable tract from the: 
HHottentot chiefs, and gradually extended hf; 
claims on either side of Angra Pequena tothe 
Portuguese and British boundaries. As Eng- 
land owns most of the islands, and the important 
harbour of Wallfisch Bay in the very centre 
of this seaboard, the British Colonial authorities 
disputed Herr 7 iideritz’s powers, and appealed 
to the Home Government, who spent the past 
spring and summer thinking about the matter. 
Meanwhile Germany preferred deeds to words, 
and, whilst the different nations were disputing 
over their claims, stepped in, like the fox in the : 
fle, and secured the prize. The German corvette, Sophie, had 
reconneired the ground early in the year, and in July last the Teu- 
sanie Cutmmissioner, Dr, Nachtioal, appeared in the gunboat JJowe, 
and hoisted the first’ Imperial 
flag at Bageida on the Slave 
Coast, and the neighbouring 
Germansetllements, Bey Beach, 
Little Popo, &c. Here just 
200 years ago the Germans 
founded their first African  set- 
tlement at Gross Friedrichsburg, 
un island opposite Little Popo. 
"Che next annexation was even 
more important, for Dr. Nachti- 
gal took possession of the rich 
Camaroon region in the midst 
of the Guinea district, where 
the “oil rivers” Now down to 
The Camaroon River 
and its towns, Bimbia to the 
north, and = Malimba and 
Batanga on the Banaka coast 
some distance south, were for- 
mally declared under the Ger- 
man protectorate, and. treaties 
sioned with the neighbouring 
native chiefs. All prospect of 
northern extension, however, 
was speedily nipped in the bud 
by Mr. Hewett, the British 
Consul on the Benin Coast, 
who set to work in the Niger 
Delta, and placed this produc- 
tive tract under the care of 


R. NACHTIGAL, GERMAN HIGIT COMMIS- 
SIONER TO THE WEST AFRICAN COAST 


the sea. 


OLD FETISH MAN FROM 
AQUA ‘TOW? 


Great. Britain, No further 
ownerless coast being Jef in, the neighbourhood, the Germans 
their original bone of contention, Angra 


turned again to a 
Pequeiia, which finally became offiel 
Thus it may be roughly estimated that at pres 
hold some 730 miles of the Western African 
tugal Soo, and France Goo miles, while Great 


al Imperial property in August. 
sent the Germans 
coast, Por- 
Britain pos- 


THE GRAPHIC 


<a 


sesses the lion's share, 1,300 miles, if we include the Niger 
Delta. Only $50 miles still remain in native hands. And 
now European interests in West Africa are being discussed by the 
Powers at a speciai Conference at Berlin. “This Conference, though 
ostensibly devoted to the Congo, will also deal with the Niger dis- 
trict. Meanwhile Germany tries hard to get the lead. Imperial 
vessels are being sent to the new acquisitions, and a colonial 


expedition is to follow, for Prince Bismarck has no idea of 
letting the grass grow under his feet. Moreover the Germans 


have shown their usual clear-sightedness in selecting their posses- 
sions, particularly in choosing so favourable a spot as the Cama- 
roons, which form the subject of the accompanying sketches. 
THE CAMAROON REGION 

Lirs at the head of the Gulf of Guinea, just where the waters cut 
deepest into the West African coast, and form the Bight of Biafra— 
some 4° from the Equator. The district is about a third larger 
than Madeira, and consists of a parallelogram, containing the lofty 
Camaroon Mountains and the estuary of the Camaroon River, with 
its tributaries. Along the flat melancholy western sea-line these 
Camaroons are the only mountain range between the Atlas chain in 
the north and Cape Colony in the south, and their lofty peaks and 
beautiful scenery form one of the most lovely coast-pictures in the 
world. Some enthusiastic travellers declare that the Camaroons 
must be the mountains Hanno the Carthaginian saw when sailing 
through African waters about B.C, 600, and called the ‘*Chariot of the 
Gods—Theon Ochema. No other part of the West Coast meets 
his description of ‘fa land full of flames at night, and in’ the midst a 
lofty fire touching the stars,” for the pile 1s. of distinct volcanic 
formation, and the higher district contains numerous craters and 
recent lava-beds, Indeed, voleanic activity continued quite lately, 
according to native report, flames being occasionally seen at night. 
Thus the mass of the Camaroons forms a link in the long range of 
basaltic hills which begins northwards at the Rumbi Mountains, and 
extends to Fernando Po and the other islands of the Gulf. Ata 
distance the mountains seem to rise sheer from the sea, but a nearer 
view shows a succession of hills, with deep valleys intervening. ‘* The 
peak,” says Captain Burton, who was here in 1861, ‘‘casts its shadow 
half-way across the narrow intervening channel between the main- 
land and Fernando Po, its shoulders clothed in flowing garments of 
evergreen vegetation, The scene changes rapidly. Sometimes 
the mountains are lost in thick gloom, again they appear as 
spectres in the mist, or stand out sharp in steely blue.” The 


principal summits are the twin peaks,“ Victoria” and ‘ Albert,” 
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IN APRICA 


in numerous small streams and creeks. Bimbia and the Rio del 
Rey, or Rumbi River, lie on the western side ; and below the moun- 
tains, on the channel between the continent and Fernando Po, is the 
Bay of Ambas, asserted to be the finest harbour for many miles 
along the coast. Here there is very little of the dreaded African 
surf, while the water is deep enough to admit the largest vessels. 
One of the chief features of the Camaroon region is its healthy 
climate, an unusual advantage on these fever-haunted borders. 
Ascending from the shore, the colonist finds a complete variety of 


GERMAN POSSESSIONS 


IN 


AFERICA_ 


temperature, passing from the torrid damp coast-belt through the 
temperate to the frigid zone high upon the mountains, where snow 
and ice may be seen. 


THE FIRST DISCOVERERS OF THE CAMAROONS 


WeRE the Portuguese. In the reign of Alphonso V., about the 
end of the fifteenth century, Fernando da Paw iirst saw the Camaroon 
Mountains, when he landed on the island now 
bearing his name—Fernando Po, The Portu- 
guese called the surrounding country “ Alta 
Tierra de Ambozes ”—the Highlands of the Am- 
bozes—after a neighbouring tribe, whose memory 
still survives in Ambas Bay, and christened the 
mountains and river ‘Camarao“—a_ shrimp— 
from the numbers of tiny shell-fish found in the 
estuary. During the next century a brisk trade 
sprang up along the river, principally in slaves, 
and an old Dutch book of 1670 reminds  tra- 
vellers that the Camaroon region is a healthy place 
to recruit their strength, and that provisions are 
plentiful, although the natives are the worst 
blacks in the neighbourhood. But afterwards 
the Camaroons gradually fell out of sight until, 
in 1826, the British Captain Owen surveyed the 
chief part of 
this coast. 
From this 


VEGETATION AT TIE MOUTH OF THE CAMAROON RIVER 


Originally the natives called them 
Mongo-ma-loba, the Mount of the Sky, but Captain Burton gave 
the present name when he first reached the summit, in 1861. Near 
the shore is the lower peak of the ‘Little Camaroon,” an extinct 
crater, which has also been styled ‘* Mount Treshail,” and the 


about 13,120 feet high. 


WILLIAM WILSON, A DANDY FROM 
HICKORY ‘TOWN 


“Mount of Separation,” and other important summits of the range 
are ‘Mount Helen” and ‘Mount Isabel,” christened by the 
missionary, Mr. Saker, and Captain Burton after their respec- 
tive wives. Mount Helen is a fine wooded cliff, with a 
sugar-loaf cone, separated by a grassy and rocky slope from Mount 
Isabel on the north-west, the latter peak rising to an altitude of over 
,200 feet, and commanding a splendid view. At the eastern foot 
of the range runs the Camaroon River, stretching out into the land 


time English 
vessels fre- 
quently visited 
the district, 
and ultimately 
induced the na- 
tives to aban- 


don human 
sacrifices and 
suppress the 


slave traffic. In 
return for these 
concessions the 
2 British paid the 
King of Bimbia an indemnity, and 
helped their native allies in 
various petty wars. Then the 
Baptist missionaries came and 
settled in Fernando Po until the 
Spanish suddenly revived their 
old claim to the island, and 
checked missionary effort — by 
forbidding Divine Service to 
be celebrated by any — but 
Roman Catholics. © The mis- 
sionaries had already extended 
their work to the mainland, and 
on this act of intolerance lelt 
Fernando Po, and formed a 
station, Victoria, on the Bay 
of Ambas, in 1858. Their leader, 
Mr. Saker, bmlt the first iron- 
frame house in the district on land 
bought from the King of Bimbia, 
and civilisation gradually spread 
among the natives. — Instead of 
the old insanitary huts, solid 
houses were built with doors and 
windows, Younger members 
who set up housekeeping adopted 
European ways, and on Sundays 
the natives would appear in 
clothes—of somewhat comical de- 
scription, however. Victoria soon 
grew into a little town, and ‘nu- 
merous neat villages were formed 


A CAMARKOON 


BEAUTY 


along the banks ef the Camaroon River, named after tne 
various petty kings, and still existing at the present day. John 


King’s Town belonged to the brother of King William of Bimbia, 
who had ceded his rights to the Bimbian Throne. | Aqua 
and King Bell’s Town were owned by two brothers, and were 
kept distinct by a small ravine. Both these native potentates were 
fine old men, but somewhat insolent, and addicted to rum, while 
their appearance was a curious mixture of native attire and 
theatrical finery. When King Agua visited the British vessel 
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Wilberforce in Ambas Bay he wore a scarlet great-coat and a tinsel 
crown, with a broken globe and cross tied on with rope yarn. — Tis 
village, however, was very disorderly. Bimbia was equally trouble- 
some, and when, in 1873, civil war broke out in the neighbourhood, 
the missionaries were obliged to quit the native quarters and scttle 
definitively in Victoria, and in a new settlement on a spur of the 
mountain range—Bonjongo. German merchants soon joined the 
missionaries, anda flourishing trade in palm-oil and other native 
products has now restored the commercial prosperity, which had 
died out with the slave trade. 

At present the chief business activity centres on the banks of 

THE CAMAROON RIVER, 

ONE of the chief West African ‘oil rivers,” so termed because 
the large supplies of palm-oil are brought down these water-ways 
by the natives for shipment to Europe. This broad stream is 
known to the natives as ‘¢ Madiba di Diwala,” and changes its 
name frequently as it flows inland. A  recent_ traveller, Dr. 
Buchholz, tells us that on entering the mouth ‘* The river is so 
broad that you seem still in the sea, and_the view of the massive 
peaks of Fernando Po and the Camaroon Mountains is magnificent. 
‘Through the glass the distant shores appear one unbroken line of 
mangrove swamps.” These disappear where the tide ceases, and 
the shores are [clad with low palms, prickly bush, reeds, and thick 
strongly-scented creepers which hang over the boats ascending the 
stream. On one side the banks rise high in wooded cliffs, and the 
bordering jungle has a dark background of majestic forests. The 
thick bush seems impenetrable, but the sound of voices shows 
that some Janding-place must be hidden among the dense vegeta- 
tion. ‘Ihe water is muddy and sluggish, and only runs_ briskly 
between the little islets in the stream and at the edge of the bank, 
IIuge trees lie across the river, felled by age or washed out of the 
earth by the constant lapping of the water, and their branches still 
spread green over the surface. They do not, however, impede 
navigation like the sand-banks and snags which the steersman can 
hardly distinguish beneath the brown turbid water. Countless 
crecks stretch into the country from the main stream, growing at 
length so narrow that no boat can pass. These mostly drain the 
high mountain range. Two important tributaries fall into the 
Camaroon on the right side, and a little less than twenty miles from 
the sea the main undivided trunk of the river begins. According 

to native informa- 
tion, navigation 
‘ is easy for ninety 
Ss miles inland 
ot during the floods, 
~s but in the dry 
Se season the river 
: becomes very 
shallow. The na- 
tives, however, 
greatly dislike the 
river being as- 
cended far into 
the interior, and 
put every impedi- 
ment in the way 
of — exploration. 
All this low-lying 
regionis intensely 
feverish and un- 
healthy to Euro- 
peans, 

Ixcept those 
on the distant 
rising ground, 


THE CAMA- 
ROON RIVER 
VILLAGES 
CAN rarely be 
scen from the 
water, as they are 
thickly surround- 
ed by bananas, 
cocoa, palm, and 
plantain groves. 
Curls of | blue 
smoke, however, 
rise hereand there 
behind the bush, 
and on turning 
into a small creek 
the stream is dotted with little canoes, filled with busy, dusky 
fishermen, and the shore is strewn with fishing material. King 
Bell's Town, one of the best native villages, lies about twelve miles 
up the river, and gives a good idea of the usual style of Camaroon 
architecture. With its spacious tree-lined streets and evenly-ranged 
huts, Bell's Town has rather a pleasing appearance, The huts are 
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DESCENT FROM MOUNT ITELEN TO MOUNT ISABEL, HIGHEST PEAKS OF THE CAMAROON IN THE DISTANCE 


shown, however, when the enemy were defenccles, Oy, 


‘ery neatly built with light wattled walls of palm-leaf stems, while : ( 
a per il some unhappy fishermen belonging to a hostile ibe fells. 


the same useful material provides the bee-hive roof, And these 
fragile roofs can well withstand the tropical rain- 
storms, for the leaves are so_closcly intertwined as 
to overlap like tiles. The King’s house exactly re- 
sembles his subjects’ homes, but is rather larger. 
Many huts show signs of considerable Evropean 
luxury, as their owners are well off, and by traffick= 
ing with the German merchants obtain numerous 
comforts, 


j nf eI 

VILLAGE LIFE aeeiay, Pages 
Is mostly all work for the women and play for the 5 
men. Here the natives are insufferably lazy, and 
totally differ from the industrious population on 
the Gold Coast. They will scarcely take the 
trouble to cultivate the most common and necessary 
products, although they need merely clear the 
ground and plant their bananas, potatoes, Xc. 
Nature will do all the rest. So the women have 
to care for the cattle, to. obtain the provisions, and 
to do the household work while the men smoke, 
sleep, chatter, and drink palm wine —failing rum-— 
which they boil to make it stronger. They only 
rouse up to feast or to indulge in warlike demonstra- 
tions, accompanied by much drumming and discord- 
ant songs. When Dr. Buchholz was in Bell's Town 
he was much amused by the elaborate military 
processions, — Every day the fighting men stalked 
through the village in single file, spread out as much 
as possible, to make a grand show and_ impress 
both the whites and their enemies. To European 
eyes the spectacle was more comic than imposing, 
One man wore nothing but a Prussian ** pickel- 
haube,” another sported part of a uniform with 
considerable pride, and a third was begirt with a 
very old-fashioned sabre. The head chiefs displayed 
all their available riches. ‘Thus a noble warrior 
was generally equipped in a queer goat’s-hair cap, 
like a ‘‘ sou’-wester,”? and carried a whole armoury, 
consisting of a huge knife in an artistically-carved 
sheath, asmall powder-flask, a bag, containing a few 
bullets, flints, and odd bits of roughly hacked iron, 
and a long blunderbuss, The style of warfare was 
equally peculiar. ‘The doughty soldiers never en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand conflict--such near quar- 
ters would not suita Camaroon hero. They kept at 
a respectful distance from the foe, and sheltered 
behind trees and houses. If one fired, he did not 
take aim, but averted his head, and then dropped flat, or King Bell’s hands, and were promptly despatched by the heatsnict 
crept away, Plenty of courage and military ardour were who conveniently accompanies each chief. Ning Bell raved Ui! 
maniac throughout the execution, and himself) carricd the hee 
as trophies through the village, escorted by hideous dlinces a 
noises. ‘The women greeted the conquerors with equal fren’y. 
dances and curious ceremonies went on all the evening round bh 
fires. 
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The inhabitants of these river villages are Dwallo negroes: 
amongst the other 
CAMAROON TRIBES 


Tie Bimbians occupy the western side of the district, and 
Bakwiri inhabit the lower mountain spurs. Curiously 
there is a regular aristocracy among the Dwellos—like the | 
nobility—represented by the free negro, who is the clic! 
the slaves, or bondsmen. A freed bondsman can never? 
the aristocratic negro. Caste prejudice, indeed, even gee * 
that the descendantof a free negro forfeits his position if the 
slave blood from his mother’s side runs in his veins. -\ 


perfect herd, and bestows them as price for labour. 
negro is rarely rich enough to buy a wile, but must serve | 
Rachel. As in most barbarous tribes, the women hold a miceralile 


position, They are mere merchandise, and become py rfeet be 
burden among the poorer natives. Female beauty is rare, the vs 
women are mostly fat, and the elders lean and haggard while 
young girls have the grotesque prettiness of the baby gorda. ‘They 
do not spend much upon their toilette, being generally shrowde bt 
2 thin cotton cloth, but some of the coquettes wear saings v! heads 
or the light red wings of the fiuit of the scrubby Sierra Leone was 
in their hair and cars. “They pay most attention to the costfare, 
dressing each other's hair with little pointed sticks, and occasies lly 
putting a feather in the front. The men are muscular en well 


ry broad, that 


grown, with soft, yellow-brown skins, and. the ordinary 
negro features, but an agreeable expression, After coming mach 
into contact with Europeans, they adopt black and blue tall hats. 
and all kinds of gay uniform coats, The Bimbians are lar Jess 
agreeable in appearance. They are shorter than the Dwallos, ane 
have a bad expression of countenance, large hands and Ieet, pro- 
truding jaws, and bright cunning eyes. Filing down their teeta 
does not increase their beauty, any more than the feminine 1ney 
for staining the face with some dark green pigment. This latter 
< custom, however, may be connected with the Lakwit womeds 
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practice of dyeing the skin dark blue as a sign of mourning. The 
mountain belles also tattoo their faces and pull out. their eyelashes 
These Bakwiri, or Bushmen, are a harmless, well-behaved race, 
according to Dr. Buchholz, and differ considerably from the coast 
wibes. They avoid the lower country for fear of kidnappers, and 


BARGAINING IN WEST AFRICA 


form small settlements on the southern slopes of the Camaroon 
Mountains, where the dense bush conceals their homes from 
unweleome visitors. A high palisade surrounds cach cluster of 


COAST SCENERY ON THE CAMAROON 


hats, and the inhabitants clamber in and out by means of a rude 
\frican stile—two rough wooden posts notched with steps. The 
live stock—goats, sheep, pigs. and fowls—wander in and out of the 
haus, which are very miserable, and show none of the refinement 
Visible on. the coast. The walls are cither rough sheets of bark or 
lwsely woven mats, which leave large open chinks, and the only 
beht ‘comes from the door. Furniture is scarce, and the short 
wooden plank which serves as a bed does not promise a luxurious 
tight’s rest. The huts, says Captain Burton, generally form a 
Sugle street, and in the centre stand a few large grindstones and a 
sal basaltic block, propped up by other stones, and hollowed out, 
lke a shallow mortar. Here the men “ make Fetish” to ward off 
‘vil spirits and keep the peace. They pour water from a bowl over 

small broom placed on this primitive altar, and offer similar 
Nhations on all the reads leading out of the villages. Beyond such 
semi-religious ceremonies the Bakwiris are no more active than 
their coast brethren, Again the women are the working: bees, and 
the only share the men take in providing supplies is to draw the 
palm-wine. Every morning at daybreak they ascend the palms 
by means of an oval hoop of tough creepers, and bring down 
choueh of their favourite drink for the day, leaving a gourd wedged 
into the tree to be filled by next morning. The whole tribe are 
wreat courmands, and make feasting their chief recreation. 
Funeral ceremonies in’ particular are accompanied by monster 


banquets, and afiectionate relatives will often sacrifice their whole 
livestock and ruin themselves to honour the illustrious dead—-who 
is lanicd in his hut, like the ancient Viking in his ship. Distant 
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relations pour in from other villages to share the funeral baked 
meats, and having eaten as much as they possibly can, carry off a 
further share for home consumption. Dances, drum-beating, and 
music of all kinds go on throughout the day of the funeral. 

‘The whole of this upper region contains most splendid forest 
scenery, and 
is enthusiastically 
praised by Cap- 
tain Burton when 
describing the 


FIRST AS- 
CENT OFTHE 
CAMA ROON 
MOUNTAIN 


In 1861. Four- 
teen years earlier 
a Baptist mis- 
sionary, Mr. Mer- 
rick, attempted to 
scale the highest 
peaks, but water 
failed, cold, hun- 


ger, and thirst 
a overpowered his 
: escort, and he 


was forced to re- 
turn. In 1860a 
young German 
botanist in the 
Missionary —Set- 
tlement at Vic- 
toria, Mr. Mann, 
ascended a short 
distance, and in 
the following year 
Captain Burton, 
Mr. Mann, andthe 
veteran mission- 
ary, Mr. Saker, 
successfully 
conquered the 
mountain, Start- 
ing from Ambas 
Bay they passed 
beyond the Bak- 
wiri villages 
through —magni- 
ficent groves of 
palms, acacias, sulphur trees, figs, African oaks, and cardamums. 
The cocoa-palm was left at a distance of 700 fect above the sea 
level, and on reaching an altitude of 4,000 feet the trees gave place 

to splendid ferns and grasses. (A rich loamy 

soil throughout promised a plentiful crop if the 

natives would only exert themselves to plant. 

Rising beyond the ferns and the grasses the tra- 

yellers came upon an old lava field, and found 
wise the extinct crater a little further on. Some dis- 
tance off'a good spring was discovered—a welcome 
sight, as they were greatly in want of water— 
and here the party camped for some time to 
thoroughly explore the neighbouring spurs of 
the chain, =. Having ascended Mounts Helen 
and Isabel, Captain Burton and his companions 
proved that the main peak of the range, stands 
solitary, separating into twin craters as it nears 
the summit. Captain Burton ascended the Vic- 
toria peak first alone, scrambling sometimes on 
hands and knees through the loose cinders clothing 
the cone. At the top he found a double crater, 
separated by a cyclopean rocky wall, and open 
on the south side, where a mighty lava stream 
had once burst forth. As far as he could judge 
the black bowl of the crater extended down some 
250 feet, while the sides were streaked red and 
yellow by the action of fire, Albert Crater was 
climbed by Mr. Mann, and the whole party sub- 
sequently formally ascended, and took possession 
of the Victoria Peak. Unfortunately in all their 
ascents the strong wind prevented any important 
meteorological observations. Mr. Mann ascer- 
tained thatthe temperature on Albert crater ranged 
from 55° to 27°. 
Situated in lat. 4 
N., thetwin peaks 


55! 


more dangerous inhabitants of the forest are the poisonous snakes, 
which are unusually plentiful. Some of these reptiles are eaten by 
the natives. The upper Camaroon tribes are clever hunters, but 
prefer to organise a promiscuous battue rather than expend trouble 
and patience on stalking game. So they surround a favourable spot 
with large nets, and gradually diminish the circle until they have 
imprisoned a perfect menagerie, which they take down into the 
coast towns for sale. When only one animal is caught, the king 
claims the breast. and the hunter the head, the rest being divided 
into equal rations for the villagers. 

But the attractions of the district have been considered from a 
more utilitarian point of view than that of the geographer or the 


A BROTHER OF KING BELL ON BOARD AN OIL-SHIP 


sportsman, One scheme is to form a penal colony, for Germany, 
unlike her neighbours, has hitherto possessed not a single spot 
beyond seas where she could ship off her criminals. ere, how- 
ever, convicts could be made useful, and moreover would have little 
temptation lo get away, as if the penal settlement were established 
in the upper regions few prisoners woul:l care to court certain death 
by escaping to the malarial coast-zone. Again, for hundreds of 


are 3,000 feet be- 


low the line of per- 


petual snow, and 
2,700 feet lower 
than Mont Blanc, 
though they reach 
nearly 3,000 
feet above the 
highest European 
volcano, —_ Etna, 
Small craters are 
scattered every- 
where throughout 
the range; scoria, 
loose cinders, and 
rocks cover the 
ground; — while 
half way up Al- 
bert Crater the explorers found a 
“ solfatara ” of consideralsle extent, 
proving plainly that the fires of 
the old volcano were not totally 
extinct. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE 
NENW COLONY 

For geographical research the 
Camaroons offer an almost untrodden 
field, Scarcely any exploration has 
been attempted to any extent in- 
land, although a short distance up 
the river a ferra incognita fairly 
begins. ‘Trending north and south- 
cast, the explorer would reach re- 
spectively the watershed of the 
Benue River—the chief feeder of 
the great Niger stream—and_ the 
tributaries of the Congo. The sportsman will find a rich bag 


jn the woods. Whilst. the elephant yearly becomes more 
scarce ,in other parts of Africa, here the creature — thrives 
and increases. Even so recently as last autumn a Polish tra- 


veller wrote ‘‘it is astounding to see the mass of elephant herds, 
They make the forest so unsafe that the natives can only venture to 
pass through the more remote portions in troops for mutual protec- 
tcn.” Leopards, antelepes, wild cats, and gorillas abound, while 


LANDSCAPE 


~ 
je 


AND FACTORY ON THE CAMAROON KIVER 


mites this is the only healthy oasis in the midst of a coast-climate 
peculiarly fatal to Europeans, and the idea of establishing 2. 
sanatorium in the mountains has been mooted time after time with- 
out further result. The Germans greatly insist upon this feature of 
their new acquisition, pointing out that the Camaroons are within 
a short distance of the most populous foreign settlements, and that 
no long journey into the interior is required to reach the healthy 
district, as it lies close to the coast. On the river belt the 
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moother if there were fewer 
bananas, sweet 


kind, and the bargaining would go § 
and in another 


1 1 M . . . ts. 
recriminations. The natives bring manioc roo! ; 
and tomatocs, 


temperature averages 78°, but a cool, refreshing climate is within a 
short climb, and thus the European may superintend his business 
down at the factories during the day, and recruit his strength in 


potatoes, capsicums, ground nuts, 


THE LITTLE CAMAROON 


corner of the court there are lean fowls, thin sheep, and freshly- 
caught fish. In return they obtain sugar, coffee, salt, and other 
necessaries of life, while all smali bargains are paid inrum, Empty 
flasks in readiness for this mode of payment are peeping out of the 
long palm branch baskets, in which the women have carried their 
wares to the market on their heads, At last the turmoil 


mcuntain air after working hours. Apart from these considerations, 
however, there can be little doubt that the 


COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


JIJAVE been the main factors in the German Annexation of the 


TYVE OF DWALLO NEGRO THE RISING GENERATION 


Camaroons. Lying at the gate of a richly productive region—as yet 
scarcely worked at all—the Camaroon River settlements occupy a cen- 
tral position for all trading ports, being within roo miles of the Niger, 
Bonny, and Old Calabar Rivers. Moreover, although the idle 
natives have never sought to develop the agricultural resources of the 
district, the fertile soil would require litle cultivation, and would 
speedily yield a rich harvest.’ Not only the native products, but 
cotton, collec, and sugar would grow in profusion with trifling care, 
while European vegetables have already been found to flourish. 
Bullocks. goats, and pigs are plentiful, as well as long-legged sheep, 
with close smooth coats, like the hair of a goat. At present palm-oil, 
elephant tusks, and palm kernels are the staple exports. ‘These are 
easily brought from the interior by the numerous waterways, and are 
exchanged for a variety of European wares—mainly cotton, powder, 
arms, salt, rum, and tobacco. Unfortunately it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Camaroon natives have become sadly demoralised 
by the principle of barter, which forms their sole idea and occupa- 
tion, Unless driven by necessity they will not work, but must 
obtain everything by traffic, or by deceit and theft if fair means 
fail. 

We shall better understand the mode of conducting busincss in 
West Africa by a glance at 


workpcople. 


A MORNING IN A GERMAN COAST-PACTORY 


No fewer than thirteen of these establishments at present border the 
river, Life begins with the first ray of the sun, Smoke rises from the 
litle kitchens dotted over the chief court ; the ship yardsalong theereek 
are alive with European workpeople and their black helpers ; loud 
regular blows resound from the coopers’ sheds where the ot] casks are 
put together, and one sound dominates the whole Babel—the chatter 
of womankind, On the verandah surrounding the principal build- 
ing stands a white man looking down indifferently on the noisy crowd 
at his feet. Behind him is anegro queerly clad ina knitted jacket 
much too tight for him, a many-folded Join cloth, anda small cap. 
He is waiting to hand out the wares from the store room ; and) soon 
the market opens, and a. brisk trade begins. This is only the pro- 
yision market, for commercial products are sold elsewhere. It is 
evident that household supplies are in question, for the women take 
a vigorous lead. They crouch on the ground enveloped in their thin 
solitary cotton garment, grumble among themselves in their own 
tongue, and pour out their complaints to the whites in nigger-English, 
‘As coin is unknown in these regions, the traffic is carricd out in 


ceases, the women return to their huts, and the provisions are 
taken off to the kitchen to be served out in rations to the negro 


uf centre of activity changes iv : 
Now the y ges to the river bank, where the 


shore is lined with various craft, little and big ships, native ca; 
* Woes, 


and worn-out old vessels which have been converted Into float} 
au ating 
b 


storchouses. — The negroes are busy loading and unloading Thi 
a » shi Ww seat Sf Ney 
come and go from the ships to the wharf, carrying heavy burdens on 


their heads or backs, chattering, complaining, and singing, ‘[},.; 
only garment is a small loin cloth, or a coloured piece a ‘al 
twisted round the waist. Strolling through the warehouses Py ten 
the big strong casks of the ordinary palm-oil, and the kernels at 
oil palm fruit, which, like the ground nuts, yield a more volo 


and refined oil. Close by are evil-smelling balls of caouteh a 
large i 


asa man’s fist, and then rows of elephants’ tusks, 
part of the storehouse is devoted to European products which «; 
as coin for the native warcs. some of these imports would o, +. 
grieve a Blue Ribbonist. One big room is filled with the i 
spirit known as “nigger rum, > which finds its way everywh 
the most remote interior, and next door are green-striped chi ; 
taining dozens of gin. Although one of the cheapest. kinds 
«schnapps ” is considered a much more aristocratic drink than r 
and is favoured by the rich negroes. Then come the more ae 
Sive articles—arms in long boxes, often used afterwards asc a 
Most of these are flint-muskets, greatly appreciated | y f. 
aborigines. Knives made in Europe from African models, i+ 
rings, as ornaments for arms and legs, iron cask-hoops, bolts, re : 
earthenware, glass, mirrors, and basins, are heaped tog 
woollen. stuffs, gaily embroidered and tarnished uniform. 
liveries, and hats of all kinds pile the shelves, But itis ce 
noticeable that the very articles supposed to be most teny 7 
savages are decidedly in the minority—/.c., beads and false ee 
The natives already know how to value the useful above the psy 
mental, and though they will generally buy real coral orn 
they usually prefer something practical to the mere pl. 
adorning their wives. One thing they prize above all—ther | 
‘“schnapps,”” and without the help of rum or gin not one s... 
bargain can be concluded. ni 


Another 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH ECRKOPE 


Ts as yet the one thing needed for the Camaroors. Still. : 
sidering that the Germans have already established two lcs: 
steamers between Hamburg and West Africa, while the Fy: 
with their large and old-established interests, do not run a ane) 
vessel, the ‘Teutonic merchants will probably not wait long. Inte |, 
the Steamer Subsidy Bill, which will shortly be laid Led re he 
German Parliament, provides for a line running from Ger 
Goree in Senegambia and Angra Pequetia, thus passing clos 
Camaroons. There is a convenient harbour close at ha 
Bay of Ambas, which is not only well protected by the » 
headland, but possesses a kind of natural pier on the other 
ridge of rocks curving from the coast to mect the headlan: 


DWALLO NEGRO FROM THE 
CAMAROON RIVER 


considerable islands lic in the Bay, Ndamiand Monderi, both wor! 
and rocky, and apparently of the same voleanic formation a> 
tay! 


meuatain on the mainland. 


VIEW OF THE CAMARVON GROUP FROM MOUNT HELEN 
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“But ere Mrs. Rockingham could answer, the door opened, and the serv 
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AuTHOR oF “ BREEZIE LANGTON,” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
A CALL IN ST. LEONARD'S PLACE 


interview with Writson, although only what he 
expected, was nevertheless saddening. He had known for months 
that Cranley must go, but it~ was nevertheless a wrench to 
think that it was on the very verge now of passing away from the 
funily. His principal object was to delay the sale, but he could 
hol quite muster up courage to confide to the kind-hearted old 
yer the visionary hope he indulged in. It was all very well to 
telhis warm-hearted sanguine faved that he contemplated some 
laring turf speculation that would enable him to win moncy 
enough to redeem the Chase, but he felt it was a different thing to 
jut this very undigested scheme before a hard-headed practical 
man. The scheme was as yet utterly unmatured, and to get a 
Lusiness man to take into serious consideration that you meditate 
woarking in some gambling speculation to raise money is a thing 
Lto be thought of. Mr. Writson, conscious that he had already 
laved the sale to the utmost extent of his ability, not from the 
romotest idea of averting the blow, but simply from the hope that a 
rchaser might yet be found to take the estate in the lump, naturally 
led to fathom Gerald’s reason for further deferring it. There was 
hope of assistance or rescue from any quarter. T he lawyer felt 
© a surgeon who has conclusively made up his mind that an 
ution is imperative, and that itis childish on the part of the 
tient to wish to put it off any longer. : 
“Lam sorry to say, Mr. Rockingham, that the creditors are not 
be stayed further. I've exhausted the law’s delay, and excuse 
: y saying that further postponement, even if possible, is unadvisable. 
vohody can sympathise more sincerely with you under the circum: 
‘aces than Ido, but you must brace yourself up, sir, to meet the 
ovitable, It’s a curious thing that Pearson, I find, has been 
ing inquiries about the Chase.” 
* Why what can he want with i C 
eezing the orange all these years in conjun 
visin, he can’t hanker after the rind.” 
“No, no, my dear sir,” replied Writson, i 
Gerald's passionate outbreak. “Tt's not likely 
» himself, but he may have a commission to buy 1. 
licly get at who it’s for before the sale.” 
“by the way, has Mr. Elliston made any 
with regard to those acceptances of his ?” 
Noy and until we put the screw on 
vow, E suspect it’s very_ unlikely he will. 
as T wrote you word, offered a thousand pounds, 
vet double that out of him, The whole sum it’s use 
Now [ see by the papers that you ride agreat deal tor 
Whitby. On what sort of footing do you stand with him? 


Tm a great favourite of his. I have been lucky with his 
horses, and though he treats me always as if T stood on the same 
t Lam his jockey, 


sistfurm as himself, I never forget that at presen 


GERALD’s 


t?” exclaimed Gerald. “ After 
ction with my precious 


not a little astonished 
he wants it 
I shall very 


further proposition 


him from a social point of 
He, through Pearson, 
but we ought to 
less to expect. 
deal for Lord 


DRAWN BY JOIN CHARLTON 


A RACING ROMANCE 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


and it has done me no harm with him. He is, as you perhaps 
know, proud and passionate, but he was an old friend of my 
father’s, and stretched out his hand to me on that account.” 

“Tt strikes me that he might be just the man to pul pressure on 
Mr. Elliston. If Lord Whitby chose to take up your case he is 
big enough to crush such as Mr. Elliston, and you owe it to Mrs. 
and Miss Rockingham to make him pay as much of his debt to 
your father as possible.” 

“Til do it, Writson. 
speaking to Lord Whitby on the subject. 
matters of honour is law in the racing world. 
ventures to question his decision.” 

‘If that’s so, I think it probable Mr. Elliston will come to 
terms sooner than have so awkward a story in circulation concern- 


mg him.” 

“We'll try it, at all events,” said Gerald, rising. ‘* There'll be 
little enough left for my mother and sister when all is done. There’s 
nothing to warrant my not recovering that two thousand pounds, if 
Ecan. Cuthbert Elliston will be really our debtor for four thousand 
odd even then.” 

* Quite so,” replied Mr. Writson. 
York?” 

“No, I must get back to-morrow, or the next day at furthest. 
Good-bye.” 

The lawyer shook his head thoughtfully as Gerald left the room. 
“ Ah!” he muttered ; ‘it’s very sad. A fine young fellow, and 
the best blood in Yorkshire; riding races for a living, and his 
heritage coming to the hammer in September.” 

Gerald’s appearance in St. Leonard’s Place was welcomed with 
a low cry of pleasure from Mrs. Rockingham ; indeed, both ladies 
were unfeignedly glad to see him. They had quite got over their 
first dismay upon learning the career he had embraced, and dis- 
covered that the world generally saw nothing at all disgraceful in 
it. Then, was he not an only son and brother whom they had not 
seen for nearly a twelvemonth? It was small wonder they were 
disposed to make much of him. 

“My dear boy, its quite a 
exclaimed Mrs. Rockingham. 
put this extraordinary freak into your head. 
Yorkshire not to feel somewhat proud of your horsemanship. 
on earth came you to think of it?” 

“Tt was Dollie Greyson’s idea ; and without her help and 
encouragement I should never have carried it out. But, mother 
dearest, to go back to first causes, Cuthbert Elliston made me take 
to the saddle. Surely you remember the cruel taunt he flung at me 
that day at Cranley when we learnt we were ruined, IIe recom- 
mended me to ‘turn gamekeeper or pad-groom.’ I had to do 
something ; and, talking the matter over with Dollic, told her of 
Cuthbert’s bitter gibe, and her woman’s wit suggested turn jockey. 
Curious enough, the first race I won was on his horse. I won, and 
he had me turned out of the stable.” 


Dll take the earliest opportunity of 
His dictum on all 
Nobody even 


Do you make any stay in 


treat to have you with us again,” 
“Sit down and tell me who first 
We are too thoroughly 
Ilow 


ant announced ‘Mr. Thorndyke.’” 


FINISH: 


“ Bounp To WIN,” “THE GREAT TonTINE,” “AT FAULT," &c, 


“What disgraceful ingratitude,” exclaimed Ellen, ‘‘I won.er 


all the racing world didn’t cry shame upon him.” 

“ Never expect gratitude from Cuthbert,” rejoined Gerald, with a 
bitter smile. ‘Our poor father lent him thousands which he never 
repaid, except with undying hatred for all of us.” 

“T always did think he was your poor father’s undoing,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Rockingham sadly. 

“He hasn’t quite settled with me yet,” rejoined Gerald. a | 
fancy he’s repented already of his sneering advice. My riding cost 
him‘a good deal at Goodwood last year.” 

“And you like the life, Gerald ?—it interests you?” inquired 
Mrs. Rockingham. 

“Yes; it’s a healthy life, if had; and besides, ?ve done with 
the rough part of it. IT had my tum of that in my novitiate at 
Riddleton. You know I was always fond of horses; and there’s 
nothing more exciting than the final struggle for a big race, when 
you know that success depends principally on your own nerve and 
judgment ; that the calling on your horse for his supreme effort at 
the right moment means victory, while a couple of seconds too soon 
or too late is to lose the race.” 

“But your associates, Gerald ; 
his sister. 

“Some of them, of course, are pretly rough ; but it’s not 
necessary to see much of them, while others are very good fellows. 
They may not have quite the polish of society ; but don’t think 
they're uneducated, Many of the trainers, for instance, interest 
themselves in many things quite outside their profession.” 

Miss Rockingham had not quite got an answer to her insidious 
question. Since her brother had announced his firm intention of 
marrying Dollie Greyson, Ellen had become curious concerning 
Gerald’s feminine acquaintance. Up to that time she had never 
given a passing thought to his marrying, but when a man, even 
though young, takes the idea of wanting a wife into his head, his 
sisters may naturally regard a sister-in-law as imminent. Elen had 
hoped her question would draw forth some allusion to Dollie. She 
wanted much to hear whether Gerald had seen her constantly all 
these months. She knew his letters were always dated from the 
South, and that Dollie’s home was in Yorkshire, but he might have 
been in Yorkshire many times, though he had never visited St. 
Leonard's Place, and whether he was as ‘ infatuated about that chit 
of a trainer’s daughter as ever,” was a thing Miss Rockingham much 
desired to know. 

“But,” she said, returning to the charge after a slight pause, 
“you used to be fond of ladies’ society ; surely you must miss that 
dreadfully in this life you have chosen.” 

“A good many young fellows have to do without that at the out- 
set of their carcer, and though I fancy I am not quite the social 
pariah you picture me, still, I haven’t time or inclination for that sort 
of thing. Remember, I have always this end before my eyes, 
have adopted this profession as the pleasantest and easiest way in 
which I can make sufficient money to take my truce position in the 


they must be so dreadful,” said 


‘ 
wey 


world, and further that I have probably but a short time to do it in. 
I’m not a light-weight now, and it’s only by constant exercise and 
rigid abstinence that | keep about eight stone. It’s quite likely that 
in a few years I shall get too heavy to ride. Besides,” concluded 
Gerald, with a smile, ‘‘ you forget my book’s made.” ; 

‘Surely, surely, you will never commit such madness,” said 
Ellen. ‘You are avowedly making money in an inferior position 
with which to resume your proper station as soon as possible. To 
marry Miss Greyson is to settle down in that class for life. Speak 
to him, mother—urge him, for all our sakes, to pause before he takes 
such an irrevocable step as that would be !” 

‘‘Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Rockingham, ‘do think of what 
your sister says. It was a great trouble to us at first when we found 
out what you were doing, and it was only when Mr. Thorndyke 
explained to us that you were making a deal of money, and people 
in these times didn’t care how that was done, providing it was only 
honestly, that we got reconciled to it, and began to understand what 
you have just told us. But Gerald, dearest, to marry amongst 
these people is to live and die amongst them.” 

“Vou can’t understand,” interposed Gerald, roughly, “what 
Dollie’s been to me. You can’t suppose I’m going to throw over 
the girl I’m sincerely attached to, and to whose advice and assistance 
I owe my present position, because she’s not in the Stud Book ? ¥ 

“Your new associates begin to rather influence your conver- 
sation,” rejoined Illen, haughtily. 

“Don’t talk rubbish,” said Gerald, sharply. ‘You might have 
heard my last remark in the smoking-room at Cranley, or in the 
precincts of any Club in London. I’m not going to quarrel, but 
what can you know in reality of the world? Some knowledge of 
slang is and always was part of a gentleman’s education. Why, 
when the late Lord Lytton wrote ‘Pelham’ it was brought against 
him that ‘his knowledge of flash was evidently purely superhicial.’ 
lash, my sister, is merely recondite slang or thieves’ avyot.” 

“Tcan only say,” returned Ellen, by no means mollified at the 
sharpness with which her brother was asserting his position as head 
of the family, ‘there is a savour of the racecourse about your 
conversation which I, at all events, am not accustomed to.” 

Gerald bit his lip as the blood rushed into his face, and fora 
moment meditated an angry retort, but his new profession had 
schooled him severely in the disadvantage there is in loss of 
temper. Ile had not batuled with equine infirmity of that nature 
without discovering the virtues of patience and ‘‘a calm sough.” 
After a little he replied quietly : 

“Don’t be unkind, Nell. I started, remember, smashed, broken 
stock, lock, and barrel asa Rockingham ; that may be slang, but 
you understand it, Good, I have struck out my own line, and 
made a reputation under another name; that the world have 
discovered Jim Forrest and Gerald Rockingham to be one is no 
fault of mine. If you and mother feel so ashamed of me I'll 
pursue my career under the name of my adoption, but don’t 
suppose, under any circumstances, that I shall not marry Dollie 
Greyson ; because I shall, hap what may.” 

Miss Rockingham was not a little staggered at her brother's 
firmness. She had recognised for some time the change that had 
come over him, but she had thought the united entreaties of his 
mother and herself would have at least made him waver in his 
determination to marry Dollie Greyson. But it was evident he was 
shaken not an iota on this point. They had to choose between 
whether they would abandon Gerald or receive his wife, and as 
head of the family he had surely some right to dictate. Ellen was 
a litle puzzled how to reply ; her pride forbade her to give in to 
this brother younger than herself, while her common sense told her 
he had the right to select the woman he would marry, and meant 
to exercise it. 

“JT had thought you would have paid some attention to my 
wishes in such respect, Gerald,” said Mrs. Rockingham feebly. 

** My dearest mother, I hope I shall always listen to your wishes 
about anything, but this is a thing a man must decide for 
himself.” 

Despite this being a question of serious disquict to them, the 
two ladies could not refrain from exchanging a slight smile at 
hearing this dark-faced stripling who had so suddenly arrogated to 
himself man’s estate pronounce his opinion in so decided a 
fashion. 

“ As I said before,” continued Gerald, ‘‘not only do I love her 
very dearly, but I owe my present position entirely to her clear 
practical common sense. You may think that it is very easy fora 
Rockingham to get his living in this world, I can only say that 
when it became necessary I should do it, I found Rockinghams 
considerably at a discount, and that except in my present profession 
I should be much puzzled how to earn thirty shillings a week.” 

‘©That is not exactly the question, Gerald. You have adopted 
this profession, and everybody knows it. It is much too late to 
say anything more about that, but we do urge you to pause before 
you take such an irrevocable step as getting married. Kemember, 
you can abandon a profession, but not a wife.” 

“Tam not likely to change my determination,” replied Gerald 
quietly: ‘‘such training as I have gone through lately has 
strengthened my willas well as my muscles, An irresolute jockey 
would soon lose his riding. But if it will be any satisfaction to 
you to know that I don’t mean marrying immediately you may 
have it. We can both afford to wait, and for the present I am 
bound to work hard at my profession, as I told you at my age its 
impossible to say how long I may beable to continue it. The 
probability is I shall get too heavy ina few years, Mother, when 
may I bring my franece to see you?” 

But ere Mrs. Rockingham could answer, the door opened, and 
the servant announced ‘‘Mr. Thorndyke.” 

It was true that Ellen, after what had passed between them, had 
no cause to think that Mr. Thorndyke was in the least likely to 
intrude his advice upon Gerald 5 but she was decidedly non-plussed 
at the line John Thorndyke took up when, the first grectings over, 
she introduced him to her brother. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rockingham?” said the genial Rector. 
“Tam delighted to make your acquaintance. We are all proud of 
you in Yorkshire, and so are your class all through England. _ It’s 
always does one good to see the gentleman hold his own with the 
professional. It shows there's grit left in us still.” 

“Thank you very much for your good opinion,” replied Gerald 
laughing ; ‘but remember, I don’t claim to be ‘a gentleman,’ I 
ride purely as a professional,” 

“TL know,” replied ‘Thorndyke ; ‘but a gentleman you are, and 
I feel quite sure will never forfeit that position, You are paid, and 
so in irectly are most gentlemen riders. The one difference is, 
they all take seven pounds’ allowance as such, while you don't.” 

Gerald cast a triumphant look across at his sister; the name of 
John Thorndyke had cropped up not a little in that young lady's 
letters of late. Judging from past experience, Gerald had no doubt 
that what he had begun irreverently to term “Ellen's new pet 
parson » was of that extreme type that are merciless in their denun- 
ciations of the turf and all connected with it. Mr. Thorndyke’s 
speech was a pleasant surprise to him. As he rose to go, he said 
simply i— . 

“Tm glad to have met you, Mr. Thorndyke, and I hope to see 
you again before long. You must excuse my running away now ; 
I have lots to do, and very little time to do it in. Good-bye, Ellen; 
good-bye, mother dearest ;” and, as he kissed her, Gerald whis- 
pered into her ear, ‘J shall bring Dollie to see you to-morrow 


mourning.” 
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CUAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘WILL YOU BE MY WIFE?” 


i int 

&T CONGRATULATE you on your Son, Mrs. Rockingham, sat 
Mr. Thorndyke, as the door closed upon Gerald. ; disee at 
young fellow ; and he has caught no taint of the prote 


embraced.” ' eee athe 
i vee bit sharply. 
rour pardon,” interposed Ellen a ¥ sah “ae 
ee ie tolerably interlarded with horsey expressions 


conversation : inute or two. 
before you came in, You only saw him for a minute : 
remember.” “A large pro- 


‘What does that matter?” rejoined the spe PE re 

portion of the young gentlemen of - Leaman once a 
$ ¥ nia ay je edge r 

usually in exact inversion to their know Ige x lec 
sould prolly have done that had he remained ee asite - 

It was too provoking. John T horndyke seemed to ig esse . 
brief for Gerald ; but ere Ellen could reply, Mrs. ltocking 
into the conversation. - Wy 

“Ah! you do not know the worst,” she said ; 

” 

marrying amongst these people. 

“ile is too young to think 


“he contemplates 


of that; not but what if he marries 


the right woman it very often steadies a young fellow, and — 
making of him ; but when there is such difference of class, 10's 
doubtful experiment. A half-educated woman is apt to ‘Galg 
a refined man after the first, She is perpetually offending him 
ittingly.” 
ee thee Mr. Thorndyke, you would never approve of such a 
m.'salliance,” exclaimed Tlen triumphantly. sit 

“orgive me; [ don’t altogether say that. I ae th . oi 
donrerous experiment, It depends so much upon what the git 
is like.” ‘ 

tne two ladies exchanged glances which said, “Shall we tell 
him 2” and then Mrs. Rockingham rose, and saying to her daughter, 
“You had better tell Mr. Thorndyke, and then perhaps he wouldn't 
mind saying to Gerald what he has just said to US. You will excuse 
me, as I have one or two little things to attend to. : . 4 

“ Let us hope it is not so bad as you think it, Mrs. Rockingham, 
said the Rector, as he opened the door for her. ‘‘ Many girls in these 
days are educated what would have been thought far above their 
position forty years ago.” dedeins is wd 

“You can’t make a lady out of a trainer’s daughter,” retortec 
Mrs. Rockingham with no little asperity, as she swept from the 
apartment, i . . 

John ‘Vhorndyke bowed silently, and then, taking a chair, waited 
till it should please Ellen to be communicative. “ : 

“This is very sad, very distressing for us, is it not?” she said 
at length. ; i 

“ yuur brother.is young, and as long as he is not actually married 
there is always considerable likelihood that he will change his mind, 
replied the Rector, vaguely. . 

“‘T am afraid not. You don’t know my brother—he is very 
obstinate when he has taken a thing into his head.” 

“Very resolute in purpose is, I fancy, more the term, Weak 
characters ate obstinate. Your brother’s career so far shows anything 
but weakness of character.” 

‘Call it what you will,” exclaimed Ellen, impatiently, ‘‘he is 
very fixed in his determination to marry this Dollie Greyson.” 

John Thorndyke was almost betrayed into a long whistle. ** How 
very dull of me,” he thought, ‘not to have guessed the riddle at 
once.” 

“Ah,” he said dreamily at last, ‘‘if he is honestly in love with 
Miss Greyson I think the probability is he will be—well, we'll say 
obstinate.” 

“Why, what do you know about her?” exclaimed Ellen in 
amazement, 

“Very little. I have only seen her two or three times in her 
uncle’s shop, and she was such a pretty, graceful little girl that she 
attracted my attention, and I inquired who she was. Upon one 
occasion she served me with gloves or something, and in the few 
words that passed between us I recollect being much struck with her 
ladylike manner, so very superior to what one would have expected.” 

Really, Mr. Thorndyke was too bad. He had been looked to to 
play in modified manner the part of Balaam, and, far from rebukes, 
he was dealing out nothing but approbation. 

“ Pray, have you ever seen the girl, Miss Rockingham ?” inquired 
the Rector, after a short pause. 

“Yes,” replied Ellen ; ‘‘and I am bound to confess she is a pretty 
little thing, but,” she added, with a shrug of her shoulders, ‘she is 
the daughter of William Greyson, the trainer, at one time my 
father’s servant.” 

“It is awkward ; but you know I don’t attach quite so much 
importance to these things as you do. I have lived a good bit in 
the world, for when I had charge of a large parish in London I had 
most excellent introductions, and saw a good deal of society. The 
hardest workers find the most time for play. It’s all method and 
arrangement. Well, Miss Rockingham, the prosperous butter- 
merchant’s son of to-day goes to college, and let him only turn out 
a good fellow and his father die rich enough, mixes and marries in 
society.” 

“‘You don’t mean to say,” cried Ellen, ‘that you are advocating 
Gerald’s marriage with this Miss Greyson ?” 

‘“*No; certainly not. As I have said already, he is too young for 
one thing, nor do I know enough of the lady to be able to form an 
opinion. I only mean that from the little [ have seen of her it is 
not nearly so bad as it sounds. You have not yet mastered the 
fusion of classes, which is one of the characteristics of the age.” 

‘No; and I trust I never shall. I can’t and won't believe it !” 
cried Ellen, passionately. 

“ Ah, well,” said the Rector, ‘you know the old proverb, ‘None 
so blind,’ &c. ‘The representatives of the people might teach you 
that. Look at the present House of Commons, what an incongruous 
assembly itis! Men of birth, talent, and education sitting side by 
side with shopkeepers, &c., and the result is that one man of tran- 
scendent genius rules it with a rod of iron, makes it, when he 
chooses to take up that rod, cower like naughty children, and yield 
to his whims and caprices whatever they may be. Democracy is 
always dangerously tear autocracy, and no man since the days of 
the Tudors was ever so absolutely ruler of Engiand,” ‘ 

_ Ellen, however she disagreed with him, was always deeply 
interested whea John Thorndyke talked in this way, and— of 
late the girl had lost her self-reliance, and caught herself wondering 
whether it was not more likely that Thorndyke, with al! his know. 
ledge of life, learning, and common sense, should be a better judge 
of these things than herself. Canon Durnford, too, althouch lie 
laughingly repudiated sharing the Rector of St. Margaret's extreme 
views, indirectly confirmed them to a certain extent. ; = 

Sull, listening with interest to Mr. Thorndyke’s Radical theories 
was a very diterent thing from welcoming Dollie Greyson as a 
sister, 

; But the Rector had stopped talking, and after a slight pause broke 
into a low laugh, as he said: 

‘Ten thousand pardons, Miss Rockingham. I had no business 
to hold forth in that fashion, but once give a man a chance to ride 
his er hie it’s aie get away with him. Forgive me. Upon 
my word,” he continued, breaking into a pea er, “Tre 
thought I was on ‘the stump.’ ” 5 Pee OP BME Beky ely 

‘No, Mr, Thorndyke, I like to hear you talk, little as I agree 
with you, but we women, as a rule, are all Conservatives to the 
backbone, We dread our advanced sisters, and want neither votes 


nor seats in Parliament. I for one think the‘\ 
the world do no good in their generation, and may 
work to their male belongings.” 

“Perhaps you are right. At all events, Radical 
that is my opinion also, But do you want my adyi 
brother’s engagement ?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Thorndyke, you will speak to him, and point o: 
him the mistake he is making, won't you?” cried Ellen Out to 
“No, notatall. I wash my hane's of it. I simply reco rae 
you to make no further objection, Your brother, from what | ; 
of him, is little likely to be swayed by any one in this mat "i 
oppose him means to quarrel with lim, and if anything, hur 
marriage. Rest contented then, The girl is preity anid ta 

It is quite possible, when [ know her, I shall congratula 


lis, Jellaby’s’ of 
P Well leave su th 
though | an, 


ce about your 


. . Ae VOU mast 
heartily on your sister-in-law.” ; 
A sudden thought flashed through Ellen's mind, 


Thorndyke contemplate some such marriage as Gerald 2 
advocating his own cause while pretending that he cos) | 
anything much to be distressed about in her brother's es: 
A strange feeling of weariness, for which she herself cor! 
account, came across her at this idea, She had never hear 
Thorndyke being particular in his attentions to any lady ': 
but he was just the man to be much struck with any cas! 
tion and self-sacrifice amongst the poorer of his parishiv: 
the maiden were comely, quite capable of asking her ws...) 
home, with very little heed as to what the world might sey os 

“ Would you make such a marriage yourscit 7" she a ‘ 
shyly, after a long pause. 

‘©No,” replied the Rector, bluntly. 

“Then, Mr. Thorndyke,” exclaimed Ellen, “how can yi os + 
my brother in his preposterous folly?" ; 

“*T would not myself make such a marriage, because [ 
marry a woman of very different station,” and the qt 
tones in which the answer was given, and the str 


saan a iicle 


that woman was. 

Ellen’s heart gave a great jump ; she recognised now 
had felt uneasy at the idea of John Thorndyke marr 
though she had conceived a great hiking and respect tor: 
she honestly had never yet thought of him in the le): 
possible lover. But she recovered her presence of mind i. fey 
seconds, and replied, 

“That sounds to me an additional reason why you should 
expostulate with my brother.” . 

*©Never mind your brother just now. I’ve a question to ask 
you on my own account. You've known me now over a twelve 
month, Miss Rockingham, and I have learnt in that ume to love 
you very dearly. Will you be my wife ? Stop,” he continued 
seeing that she was about to interrupt hin, a don’t think that we 
differ very much in our views of life or religion, We both w:s 
do such good as may lie within our power, and tolerance shou! 
acardinal point in all creeds. If you love me there wil speedily 
be little difierence of opinion between us.” 

Suddenly Ellen rose to her feet. ‘* Mr. Thorndyke,” she said, 
“you have paid me the greatest compliment a man can pay a 
woman, and for that { thank you; but I have too great a regard 
and esteem for you to answer your question without some Inte 
consideration. You have taken me by surprise. I must have tine 
to think whether I could be the wife I wish to be to you. 

“Tam quite. satisfied on that point,” rejoined Thorndyke 
smiling. ‘Only say you will be my wife, and Tam qu.te widing to 
chance your being a good one.” 


4 
ak, 


I want to be alone and thi: 


« Bas 


Us 


had hoped to have won a consent irom your lips this morn 
Ellen, you won't keep me long in suspense ? . ; ' ~ 
“No, you shall hear from me to-morrow morning without fail, 
For the present, good-bye,” and the Rector felt that he was 
dismissed. A ae 
John Thorndyke did not feel much disturbed that he had failed to 


inure 


obtain a tinal answer that morning. He understood Miss Rocking 
ham’s character too Well, She would have been prompt enough if 
she had meant to say no, Most women when they debate avout 
accepting a man rarely come to that conclusion, ‘The girl, with hee 
somewhat rigid principles, had unconsciously mace ho vey ot ut 
for herself to give ‘Vhorndyke a negative answer, sae Nets 
contempt for the littleness of coquetry, and there wou 
a spice of that in keeping a straight-forw ard, honest: ge 
suspense, if she had much doubt about what her decisot 
be. The Rector felt well satistied with his mornings wots 4 
strolled homewards, and his thoughts now dritted  tnto pet 
mundane reflections about his professional prospects. The test tive 


yy Ws 
as he 


years of his ministry had been passed in the quiet country rechoy 
in which he had succeeded his father, but when the almost 
simultancous death of his mother and sister released him) fom 


keeping the home to which they were so wedded over Meir he 
he at once applied for metropolitan preferment, and was ques 
installed in one of those large East End parishes that oiten prise 
the stepping stone to promotion, — From thence he had been 
transferred to York at his own request, lindiag that the sickly Lor 
atmosphere, after three years, had begun to tell on a MAT > 
the fresh pure country air and a healthy country life as he 

john Thorndyke knew that he stood well wth the ci 
Church, despite his somewhat peculiar views, and that he 
count xpon promotion in some shape before long, and be ths 
now would be a fitting time to jog their memories. 

(To be continied) 
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For WritinG a history of “ Religion in Englanc 
1850” (Hodder and Stoughton), the veteran Dr. 


1 
Stoughton has 


tis malist, 


special qualifications. Himself a distinguished Cong 
he has enjoyed, in a way in which few Churehmen 
friendship not oniy of distinguished Episcopalians, but 
formists. He can tell of Dr. Rippon, the Baptist, sperkihs 
the invasion panic of “ England as beatified through Geers 
with the best of earthly monarchs,” as well as ol Archi) ah 
Manners Sutton’s speech against Lord Sidmouth’s reaconary i ne 
of 1809. He can sympathise with Edward Irving, ot \ on 
“‘manilestations ” he was a witness, with Groves anc Da 4 
the Dublin founders of Plymouth Brethrenism, with men like ere ' 
and with men like T[urrell Froude. His ** Signs of \ hat Ve 
Coming,” z.¢., the rise of the Oxford movement, is of all his chapters 
the least interesting to Churchmen because it is so largely on 
from Mozley’s ‘* Reminiscences,” from which, nevertheless, Ae 
often quotes with trembling.  Iis remarks on the strengih aes 
decay of Evangelicalism deserve special attention, because ee 
are his; and so does his estimate of the change, which me 
Reform [Bill made in the position, external and internal, ot 
Dissenting communities, He is full of pleasant personal recallec- 
tiuns, as where he tells of Dr. Bruck and the Hon, Mr, Villiers 
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(afterwards Bishop of Durham) passing one another every Sunday 
morning with the greetings: “ The Lord be with thee;” ‘And 
with thy spirit; ” and his two volumes give not only a 
summary of Church movement, but of Church work, The 
sketch of Nasmith, the founder of the City Mission, for instance, 
stands side by side with the account of the great Lady Hewley case, 
which, at the cost of 30,000/. in law expenses, freed the Socinianising 
J'resbyterians from the fear of being ousted from their churches. Dr. 
S:oughton’s own feeling may be judged from his admission that ‘the 
‘Yoleration Act unjustly withheld liberty of worship from those who 
denied the Trinity.” The bookisa worthy sequel to the author’s “ His- 
tory of Religion in England from the Long Parliament to the Close 
of the Last Century,” and shows throughout the same fairness which 
matked the earlier work. The postscript, on Disestablishment and 
other ‘ burning questions,” deserves great attention, In it Dr. 
Stoughton pays a well-deserved tribute to the noble comprehensive- 
jess of Dean Stanley ; we wish he and his brethren could see their 
way to that Union for which the Dean pleaded so eloquently. 

Cornish people are quite justified in their clannishness, if (as 
Mr, W. HL. Tregellas believes) “class for class they will beat all 
Vngland,.” What we fail to understand in ‘** Cornish Worthies” 
‘Eliot Stock) is the principle of selection. Mr. ‘Tregellas says he 
jas aimed at making his list as varied as possible and as acceptable 
ss may be to the general reader. And he has earnestly striven to 
avoid dulness. — Alas, this dread of dulness and the desire of pleasing 
the general reader have demoralised writers of more mark than Mr. 
Tregellas. Mad he written carefully about those whom he only 
names, or does not even name—famous men of old, from John of 
‘Trevisa, Bishop of Norwich, down to that Trevannion who was 
one of the four wheels of Charles’s Wain ;”” and modern men like 
Sir Davies Gilbert and Sir Charles Lemon of Carclew, and a host 
more miners, through whom not their own county only, but the.world 
has gained much, but of whom it knows little, his book would have 
heen what Thucydides called his history—a possession for ever. He 
has preferred to compile two volumes of magazine articles—full of 
interest. for the class for whom he writes, but disappointing to the 
cultured Cornishman who has Hals and Polwhele before him, and 
whem the title might lead to expect something like Prince’s 
‘Worthies of Devon.” Perhaps he thought the exhaustive 
« Bibliotheca Cornubiensis” of Messrs. Boase and Courtney left him 
nothing to do but to select and popularise. This he has certainly 
done with great success ; and, while his lively histories of the Arun- 
dells, the Killigrews, the Boscawens, &c., are full of such facts as 
“the public” delight in, we fancy there are a good many 
well-read men in his own county to whom it will be news that 
Foote and Incledon were Cornishmen as well as Lander and the 
Tones. He makes no pretence to chronological order, beginning 
with Ralph Allen of Bath, son of a little innkeeper at St. Blazey, 
whose visit to his grandfather, the St. Columb postmaster, was the 
first step in his advancement, and ending with Sir Hussey Vivian, of 
whose exploits at Waterloo he gives a brilliant sketch. We suppose 
he is right in assigning to the Boscawens an Irish origin, like that of 
Buryana, the patron saint of the parish in which they originally 
settied ; but if his facts are right his letterpress is often wrong. 
Indeed the disappointed antiquary may while away a rainy day in 
pondering why George III. i 


is sent to ‘‘his beloved Hanover” in 
1755, and how Cuvier came to use such a monstrous word as 
« Sonarguillit,” and where may be that Benjapore, whose King in 
1672 sold Pondicherry to the French. 

‘Letters from Hell’? (Bentley) was published, Mr. G. Macdonald 
tells us in his preface, eighteen years ago in Denmark, and was 
speedily translated into English. This edition having long been out 
of print, a translation, adapted for English readers, has been made 
from the German version. Mr. Macdonald is, of course, right in 
saying that the title is an old one. There have been other treatises 
of the kind besides the Puritan work which he mentions. The value 
of the present volume is that it brings out the terrible old truth : 
Quisque suos patimur manes, “ wemake our fate in unmaking our- 
selves,” constructing thereby for ourselves a world of horror and dis- 
may, which is the outer darkness. Nevertheless the descriptions are 
realistic.enough, for instance, that grim picture of a ball in which the 
lights makeno shine, the music gives no sound, the gay dresses cover 
nonakedness. Of this weird region the denizens are pretty much left 
to themselves, the devil being usually in the “ great gulf” which lies 
between itand Paradise. We can fancy that tosome the book would 
be more attractive in German ; what Mr, Macdonald calls ‘‘in imagi- 
nation, in art, in utterance altogether admirable, and in horror 
supreme,” will strike some dudl English ears as strained, when read in 
their mother tongue. It is, however, 2 remarkable work, and its 
scathing denunciation of ** that most unmanly of wrongs” (we again 
quote Mr. Macdonald), “whose sole defence lies ia the cowardly 
words, ‘Am I my sister's keeper???” is only too much called for in 
every civilised society. 

All who came across Mrs. Craik’s * Unsentimental Journey 
Through Cornwall” (Macmillan), in the English Mliustvated Maga- 
cine, must have felt that it was too good to suffer the usual fate of 
magazine articles, and will be glad to go through it again in the 
handsome volume now before us. Mr. Napier Hemy’s really beau- 
tiful engravings look even better than before on satin paper and 
with wider margins. We don’t know which to praise most, his 
landscapes, in which (asspecially in Tintagel and again in Pardennick) 
he distinguishes so cleverly the geological character of the rock, or 
pieces like ** Haukng in the Boats” and ‘*The }isherman’s 
Daughter.” The letterpress is what we might expect from the author 
of John Halifax.” ' ‘ ; 

Part XII. completes Stormonth’s “Dictionary of the English 
Language” (Blackwood), of which the speciality is the number of 
scientific terms, making it almost an encyclopedia. Unhappily it is 
not equally rich in common words, such as av, a hare, which is 
more thana provincialism, and want, the regular West-Country word 
for mole, The absence of quotations we have already remarked. 

The tile of “ ‘The Church of england Continuous Sunday Service 
Look?’ (Henry Frowde) sufficiently explains its purpose. It is ‘the 
Vraver Book in order as_used,” obviating that hunting for Psalms 
and Collect and tripping from the Gospel back to the Nicene Creed, 
which js so perplexing to those who have not been brought up to 
i. ‘The continuity is gained by an occasional sacrifice; in 
the Litany, for instance, the prayers and thanksgivings for 
way peace, &c., are suppressed. No doubt such a book will be 
useful to converts from Dissent ; but we earnestly deprecate its use for 
children, Even if our Service vied in intricacy with ‘the rules 
called the Pie,” we should be sorry for our young people to lose the 
training involved in ** finding their places.” There is such a thing 
as making the way too plain. The book is a wonder of compactness, 
not much beyond the size of an average Prayer Book. : 

In 1877, at. the Caxton Celebration, was exhibited a very curious 
set of blocks of unknown origin, bought early in the century at 
Nuremberg, by Mr. Sams, of Darlington. With them | A New 
Liblia Pauperum” was constructed, the letterpress being from 
\Wiclif’s version, the preface by Dean Stanley. of this only 275 
copies were issued, at a guinea each. It is now reprinted by Mr. 
Unwin in a smaller shape, at a much lower price, with borders from 
a Paris Book of Hours, dated 1525, and on antique paper specially 
made in Holland. The binding, a delightiul bit of work, is from an 
old book in the British Museum. u 

Lieut.-Colonel Colville’s ** Accursed Land; or, First Steps on 
the Water-Way to Eden » (Sampson Low) was, we are told, written 
against time, the Colonel (who dates his preface from 5.5. ead 
éria, off Suakim) having started lor the Soudan on February rot), 
le had only landed at Plymouth a fortnight before, after having 
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made, at the request of the Palestine Channel Syndicate, the pre- 
liminary survey of the proposed line of canal from the south 
end of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, The plan of a ship canal through the Jordan 
Valley was discussed in 1855 by Captain W. Allen, R.N., 
but was laid aside till the events of 1882 and the rapacity of the 
French company combined to disgust our shipowners with the Suez 
Canal. At the eleventh hour the Sultan refused leave for the 
survey ; so the Syndicate gave up the project, awarding to Colonel 
Colville a handsome so/atium, which he employed in surveying on 
his own account, glad (he says) to be spared the waste of time 
inevitable if he had had a Turkish escort. How he fared he tells 
us in a delightful little book, full of fun, and also of useful hints to 
intending travellers, just the book one would expect from the author 
of © A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” 

Mr. W. Glover’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister ” (Hurst 
and Blackett) brings us face to face with a host of celebrities—Pilch 
and Redgate and Caldecourt, and Mr. Aislabie at cricket; Sir G. 
Smart with Cramer and Lindley and Dragonnetti at the Wordsworth 
Installation Odes ; Miss Helen Faucit and Brooke and Kean and 
the elder Farren at the Cambridge Theatre ; Whewell in his college, 
Professor Willis and Professor Henslowe; the old ‘‘ Union” 
debates at the Hoop Hotel ; and, contains, with much besides, a well- 
deserved encomium on Mr. Gambier Parry, who decorated the lantern 
of Ely Cathedral, We are sorry that the performance of an Ode at 
Cambridge is often a losing concern to the Music Professor. This is 
a sample of the out-of-the-way information of which, as well as of 
anecdotes, old and new, the volumes are full. 

Miss Emily Faithfull has made “ Three Visits to America” 
(Edinburgh : D. Douglas), and has collected from the Lady's 
Pictorial, the Pall Mall, &c., her impressions de voyage. She met 
all kinds of literary people, from Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard and 
Horace Greeley to Walt Whitman. She saw a good deal of the 
Women Lobbyists whom ‘ Democracy » denounces. She went 
over many colleges, Vassar among them ; anent which she discusses 
the effect of study on girls’ health. At Wellesley College she saw 
the fire brigade manned by girls. Everywhere, and not at Lowell 
only, she took note of woman’s work. She also studied the working 
of the marriage laws, and of the Mormon system, which its apolo- 
gists say is better than the shameless facilities for divorce in several 
States. ‘The book is very pleasantly written, and throws much light 
on many vexed questions. 

We have received from Messrs. John Walker and Co. some 
specimens of their new “Society” note paper and envelopes in 
the new ‘Regina” and_‘ Princess” sizes. The envelopes are 
wallet-shaped, so as to make their contents as secure as possible, and 
the paper appears to be of a good texture and pleasant surface. 

Mr. E. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has forwarded to us a large 
scale map of the Nile District between Dongola and Khartown. It 
has been chiefly prepared from maps prepared by the Intelligence 
Branch of the War Office, and will enable the advance of our troops 


in Egypt to be traced step by step. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF CHAMOIS 


In view of the probable extinction of the race at no distant date, 
unless some means are taken to prevent it, it is proposed to establish 
at Berne a. Jardin a’ Acclimatation for the preservation and 
propagation of chamois. ‘lhe chamois is perhaps the most talked 
about and least known of European animals, if we except the 
marmot. This is accounted for by the animal’s shyness and its love 
for the wild solitudes of snow and ice of the higher Alpine regions. 
Here amongst stupendous surroundings these little animals pass 
their lives, and seldom descend to the haunts of man unless sorely 
pressed by the pangs of hunger. Man, however, undeterred by the 
obstacles and dangers interposed by nature, penetrates into the 
fastnesses, and slays without mercy every chamois he can possibly 
get within range of his gun. To such an extent has this indis- 
Criminate slaughter been carried that it was found necessary in 
Switzerland some cleven years ago to impose an eleven months’ 
close season, and that law is still in force. But the question will 
naturally suggest itself, What are the means for making the law 
respected? ‘The answer is none, absolutely none, save the threat 
of fines, which threat has little or no deterrent effect, for it would be 
impossible to establish amongst the high Alps a system of watching, 
such as obtains in the Highlands of Scotland, where deer runs 
abound. ‘Then again every Swiss mountaineer looks upon chamois 
as his lawful and heaven-sent prey, and any law that attempts to 
prevent his reaching that prey as iniquitous. Therefore every man 
isa poacher, and, as no one is likely to give evidence against his 
neighbour, a case can rarely be pushed to conviction. 

Hunting the chamois exerts a strange and powerful fascination 
over these mountain men, and yet there is no sport, not even 
tiger-hunting, so beset with peril and deadly danger. To track 
the animals successfully to their wilds, and_hunt them to the death, 
demands a rare combination of qualities. The chamois-hunter must 
be a fearless mountaineer, a perfect cragsman, a dead shot, and well 
used to travelling over snow and ice, and must have abundant 
patience. ‘he hunter literally carries his life in his hand, as the 
annual death-roll in Alpine regions too surely testifies. Of course, 


there are hunters and hunters, but the term is used here in its 
highest and most ennobling sense. Your true chamois-hunter prefers 
to enjoy his sport alone, or at the most with not more than one 
companion. But frequently it is impossible for two men to keep 
long together, so it may well be described as ‘a lonely sport.” 

In zoology the chamois is described as a species of antelope, 
Rupicarpa Tragus, having its haunts on the loftiest mountain ridges 
of Europe. It abounds in Switzerland, the Pyrenees, the Tyrol, 
Piedmont, Dauphiné, and the Alpes Maritimes. It will thus be 
seen that the animal is spread over a most extensive area, But 
ruthless and indiscriminate slaughter is fast exterminating it, and, 
unless something is done to prevent it, the chamois, in the course of 
another generation, will become as rare as the Alpine bear is at the 
present clay. 

It is computed that in the Swiss Alps there are approximately 
ten thousand head of chamois. The average duration of the 
animal's life is from five to six years, and it is very seldom indeed 
that older ones than this are shot. ‘There is good reason for 
assuming, however, that in isolated cases chamois may reach a 


. considerable age; and a case in point to prove this is, that last 


winter a man came up with a chamois in the Fliiela, Valley. The 
poor beast had evidently strayed from a herd, and it was so old and 
weak that it had been unable to ascend from the plain, where it was 
found lying in the snow. It was calculated that it was fully twenty 
years old, and, save that it was weak and emaciated, it was pet- 
fectly healthy, and lived for some time afterwards in a stable, though 
it was toothless, deaf, and nearly blind. 

The legitimate season for hunting is the month of September 
only, and the average number killed during that month is fifteen 
hundred—a very small proportion, indeed, to the number of hunters 
who take out licences. ‘The cost of these licences varies in different 
cantons. In the Grisons, for instance, it is only cight francs, while 
in Canton Berne as much as eighty francs is charged, A foreigner 
cannot obtain a licence until he has taken his Mederlafiting—that 
is, settlement .in the cantoa; which means that he must have 
deposited his passports and. have -paid the ordinary taxes of the 
canton and commune, The consequence is that very few foreigners 
enjoy the legal right to hunt these beautiful animals. 
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The weight of chamois varies considerably, but a full-grown buck 
rarely exceeds fifty-five pounds. while a female will, as a rule, only 
just turn the scale at forty. The value of a dead chamois ranges 
from twenty-five to thirty-eight francs, according to the condition it 
is in. The flesh when hung is delicate, and differs very little from 
venison, save perhaps that it is a trifle more sinewy. The skin tans 
well, and the shart, curled horns are used for a variety of purposes, 
chiefly ornamental. The maximum height to which the animals 
ascend seems to be a moot point. ‘Their tracks have been observed 
at heights exceeding twelve thousand feet; but hunters maintain 
that they very seldom indeed go higher than eleven thousand feet, 
and never lower than six thousand unless pressed by hunger. Their 
marvellous quickness of sight and hearing, their surefootedness, and 
their leaping powers, would scarcely be credited by people who 
have never seen them in their native wilds. propos of this, I was 
hunting chamois in the Alpes Maritimes some time ago, in company 
with two renowned hunters. We made our way into a singularly 
desolate region, where there was a small grassy plateau surrounded 
by huge, broken precipices. I took up my station on this plateau 
whilst the men climbed a couloir so as to gain the summit of the 
cliffs, and drive the game towards me. In the shelter of a mass of 
désris 1 waited. for three weary hours, when I was suddenly startled 
by a great cry far above, and looking up I beheld a man standing 
on a pinnacle of rock, and waving his hand frantically to attract my 
attention. A little way on his right, and almost directly above me, 
a fine buck chamois was outlined against the turquoise sky. 
Alarmed by the shouting of the man the splendid animal seemed 
bewildered as to what itshould do. It hesitated for a few moments, 
then took a flying leap through the air, alighted on a lower ledge, 
sprang from there on to a sloping slab, where, still retaining its 
feet, it slid down a considerable distance, then sprang across a 
fearful chasm, and, by the impetus thus given it, took another flying 
leap, alighting close to where I was crouching. Fora few moments 
it seemed stunned by its terrific descent of nearly four hundred feet. 
In that moment I could have pierced its brain with a bullet, and 
raised my gun to fire, but suddenly felt that the animal that had 
made such a bold struggle for its life deserved to escape, and it did, 
for, suddenly scenting me, it flew on the wings of the wind over the 
boulders, and was soon lost to sight. The guides were very dis- 
gusted when they heard that I had allowed it to escape, as it had 
taken them three hours to drive it within range of my gun. 

That chamois are capable of passing places that even a cat would 
hesitate at is well known to every one who has wandered much 
among the high Alps. A few months ago I was in the wild and 
desolate region of Piz Vadred, where it overhangs the great Grialetsch 
Glacier, in the Canton des Grisons. From this glacier I traced 
chamois tracks, high up over some very steep snow slopes, to where 
the slopes ended at an absolutely vertical wall of rock. _ This wall 
projected like a buttress, and was probably fifty or sixty feet broad, 
and four hundred feet to its base, while all above was nothing but 
overhanging cliffs. On the other side of the buttress the snow slope 
was continued, and here the tracks recommenced exactly on a level 
with the other ones. How had the chamois passed that wall? That 
they had passed it was certain. If it was bya leap, it must have 
been a terrific one, and in their flight they would have had to 
describe 2 horizontal curve likea bow. The more likely explana- 
tion is, they found cracks in the face of the rock for their wonderful 
feet, though even with the aid of a good field glass I was unable to 
detect the presence of the slightest ledge in the precipice at that spot. 
In spite of their surefootedness, however, these animals do sometimes 
come to grief. Mr. Whymper, in his “Ascent of the Matterhorn,” 
relates how he found a chamois in the neighbourhood of the Stockje, 
at the head of the Zmutt Glacier. The animal had slipped on the 
upper rocks, rolled over and over, down a slope of dbris, without 
being able to regain its feet 5 and its horns catching in a notch in 
the rock, it was unable to free itself, and had starved to death. 

Recently I met a hunter with a chamois of forty pounds over his 
back, toiling painfully down the lower slopes of the Aiguille Vert, 
near Chamounix, He had been on the mountain for two days, the 
result being the one animal which he had only recovered with great 
difficulty after he had shot it; as it had fallen over the precipice. 
This is ‘a common occurrence, but it is seldom a hur-er will leave 
his quarry behind him, Three years ago some Germans moun- 
taineering in the Bernese Oberland found the decomposed body of 
a chamois resting on a ledge of rock about fifty feet below them ; 
and a few moments later they were horrilied to observe the body of 
a man on a grass slope several hundred feet lower down. By making 
adétour they managed to reach the spot. The pvor fellow was 
lying on his back, his gun barrel bent double, and the stock smashed 
to splinters. His body was terribly mutilated, and the face was 
decomposed beyond all recognition. His bony hand still grasped 
the lock of his gun. The position he was lying in, and the chamois 
up above, told their own story. He had shot the chamois. It had 
rolled over on to the ledge, and in endeavouring to recover it he had 
lost his footing, and must have been lying for many weeks where he 
was found. 

If once the sentinel buck of a herd of chamois catches sight of a 
man all hope of coming up with them that day is atan end. Under 
such circumstances a hunter will often follow the tracks over snow 
and ice all day, pass the night in the shelter of some rock, take up 
the trail again on the following morning, when possibly his patience 
and perseverance may be rewarded, 

The chamois generally keep in herds of from six to twelve heads, 
rarely more. One of the number is always in advance, and another 
one some little distance in the rear, ‘These are the advanced and 
rear guards. Occasionally they stop, sniff the air, and scan the 
mountains, and at the slightest indication of danger they give the 
signal, and the whole lot go bounding away as if they had been 
caught up by a whirlwind. If they happen to be on a glacier or 
snow-field when startled they almost invariably make for the rocks. 
This is probably the result of some instinct which teaches them that 
their tawny fawn colour renders them less liable to be seen amongst 
the dark rocks than on the snow. 

The breeding season is November and beginning of December. 
At this period the males are terribly savage, and hght desperately 
with each other, In these encounters the weaker of the two is 
generally killed or grievously wounded, Some ten or twelve years 
ago the hunting season Jasted eight weeks, but since then it has 
been curtailed to four; and in 1876 certain districts were placed 
under prohibition, and yet the result has been no appreciable 
increase in the number of chamois in the country, while on the 
other hand poaching has in no degree declined. ‘To effectually stop 
poaching seems lo be-beyond the power of the Government, since 
the stern regions which the animals haunt render impossible any 
system of watching. It is therefore to be hoped that the project of 
preserving chamois by means of a breeding ground in Berne may 
meet with the success it deserves, and that these interesting animals 
may increase in spite of their inveterate enemy—the poacher. 

J. E. M. 
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CHURISTITAS BOOKS 
LV, 

Hituerto the pen has decidedly predominated in the Christmas 
budget, but this week the pencil takes the lead. Mor, without dis - 
paraging the literary portion of some score of tasteful illustrated 
books for young people, undoubtedly the pictures form the main 
attraction, Year by year more thought is’ spent on polishing every 
minor detail of these art picture-bouks, until the very fly-leaves and 
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indexes are almost as carefully studied as the most important pages. 
l.ook, for instance, at a really artistic quartet from Messrs. 
Ilildesheimer and Faulkner. Eye, ear, and mind alike are charmed 
by ‘‘Children’s Voices,” whether by Harriett M. Bennett’s graceful 
designs and soft tints, or by the pleasing strains R. Addison has 
wedded to verses grave and gay. ‘Out of Town” is hardly less 
pretty, with Miss Linnie Watt to paint her favourite youthful rustics 
and Ernest Wilson to fill in the landscape and floral scraps which 
frame Mr, Weatherly’s flowing ballads. By-the-by, Miss Watt’s 
large woodland scenes are_not nearly so good as her small groups. 
More fascinating juvenile portraits are drawn by M. E. Edwards in 
‘*The Adventures of Two Children,” where Mr. Weatherly shows 
that he can write as bright a story as a song ; while J. Staples studs 
the pages with tiny vignettes. Adventures beyond the every-day 
world are enjoyed by the little pair whom G, Sadler takes into Toy- 
land to see the ‘‘ Heroes and Heroines of Nursery History,” merrily 
pictured by I*. Cox. There is some real fun in this small volume ; 
and humour, too, is the strong point of ‘ King Fo, the Lord of Mis- 
rule” (De la Rue), wherein R. Dudley, both poet and artist, 
comically depicts the punishment of a tyrant. It is a strong con- 
trast to turn to Mr. If, S, Walker’s illustrations to Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” (De la Rue), some of which are fairly good. 
Most of these sketches have a touch of Mr. Caldecott in his graver 
moments, and here is the latter artist himself, working with Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing—as last year—in ‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot” 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). Mrs. Ewing keeps to 
the same happy vein, which renders her stories models of touching 
simplicity and sly fun. The authoress also provides two more 
“verse-books” (same publisher), ‘*Touch Him If You Dare” and 
‘*Doll’s House-Keeping,” whimsically illustrated as usual by R. 
André, 

Perhaps English boys and girls are not over-familiar with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s delightful rendering of classic myths, ‘A 
Wonder Book” (Nimmo), so that the present handsome edition 
would form an acceptable gift. Mr. F. S. Church’s engraviags are 
admirable examples of the American style, cleverly drawn, and as 
imaginative as the legends they illustrate. A widely different type 
of Transatlantic art is represented by ‘‘ Stuff and Nonsense” 
(Nimmo), where A. B. Frost’s rhymes and pictures are grotesque in 
the extreme. The artist shows plentiful ingenuity, and, if a trifle 
exaggerated, his jokes will rouse many a hearty laugh. Now to 
turn to more prosaic scenes and to the doings of ordinary children, 
not the idealised little beings treated above. Plain clear pictures of 
young folks at home and abroad, at school and at play, and of the 
domestic animal world accompany short readable explanations in 
prose and verse alike in ‘‘Our Pretty Pets,” ‘Our Schoolday’ 
Hours,” by Maggie Browne, and ‘In Doors and Out,” and ‘ Some 
Farm Friends,” by Myra Diehl (Cassell). And amongst the same 
publishers’ useful additions to the nursery library come the daintiest 
tiny ‘f Baby’s Album Series,” providing albums not only for Miss 
Baby, but for Dolly, Pussy, and the Fairies, with suitable rhymes 
and pictures. 
combined in ‘* Jingles and Joys ” (Cassell), by Mary Brine, a good 
substantial store for small minds to dip into, while ‘‘ The Sunday 
Scrap Book” (Cassell) is one of the best Sunday books of the present 
season, which has nevertheless been specially prolific in religious 
juvenile literature. The volume is crammed with first-rate engravings 
of Scriptural scenes, figures, and subjects, forming a most interesting 
collection of Bible stories in pictures. Yet another Scripture volume 
—but for older children—is ‘‘An Old Story of Bethlehem” (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge), where the author of the 
“Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ” poetically sketches 
and enlarges the Biblical pastoral of Ruth. The illustrations are 
well coloured. Pretty small mementoes for Christmas would be 
any of Messrs. Griffith and Farran’s-miniature text-books, with their 
tasteful floral borderings on soft-hued paper, surrounding a text or 
sacred verse, as in ‘‘ Faith,” ‘* Hope,” ‘ Charity,” prefaced by Miss 
C. M. Yonge’s brief sermonette, and in ‘* Mercy and Peace,” or as 
in the selections from ‘‘ The Christian Year” in the ‘‘ Golden Text 
Book.” 

Walks in London seem a favourite idea this winter, for here is a 
second volume on the sights of the metropolis, ‘‘ Rambles Round 
London Town” (Cassell). But Miss C. L. Matéaux is a far more 
learned and interesting pioneer than ‘‘ Uncle Jonathan,” and her 
plentifully illustrated volume is full of information. Instruction 
and amusement also combine in ‘f Magna Charta Stories ” (Blackie), 
where, under A. Gilman’s editorship, different writers narrate the 
struggles for freedom in varied ages and countries, ranging from our 
own land to Greece, Palestine, and Germany. Excellent engravings 
accompany the sketches. Stories proper are few, and, with one 
bright exception, poor—that exception being Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn’s ‘‘ Bunyip Land” (Blackie). Mr. Fenn ever loves to bring 
his characters safely through terrible perils, and certainly the 
dutiful son’s quest for a father kept captive by the wild New Guinea 
blacks yields plentiful material, used after the writer’s customary enter- 
taining fashion.—Dr. Gordon Stables has done far better than in 
his rambling and highly improbable record of adventures in Central 
Africa, ‘‘ Stanley Grahame” (Hodder and Stoughton); while the 
proud, unforgiving squire, the wilful boys, and the sweet women of 
Mrs. J. F. Virth’s ‘‘Godfrey Malden ” (Warne) have been met often 
before. ‘*Scarlet Anemones,” by L. T. Meade (Hodder and 
Stoughton) pleasingly contrasts good and naughty girls, and various 
short tales for young people by familiar writers are reprinted in 
“Little Lizzie,” by Mary Gillies; ‘Little Pickles,” by Jeanie 
Hering, ‘‘ Luke Barnjcott,” by W. Howitt, and ‘* The Smugglers’ 
Cave” (Cassell). 

Mr. Hugh Conway's now famous story, ‘Called Back,” first 
appeared in ‘ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Annual,” and for the same 
publishers the author has now written a companion novelette, 
entitled (‘Dark Days.” It is a thoroughly sensational tale, with an 
unexpected denouement, which will surprise even experienced novel- 
readers, and it deserves to be almost as popular as its predecessor. 

Lovers of thrilling episode-:, and of a plot full ofstirring incidents 
at every turn, should read a little novelette by John Latey, jun., 
“Love Clouds: a Story of Love and Revenge” (Fv Office, 153, 
Flect Street), It is the story of a young French fisherman, who on 
the eve of his wedding kills a jealous rival in self-defence, his un- 
witting crime being the means of revealing that he is not a fisherman 
born, but the legitimate successor to a fortune and a title. The 
story is full of local colouring, and certainly has plenty of ** go,” 

Amongst annuals come those sterling publications Good Words 
and Zhe Sunday Alagazine (Isbister), Chatterbox and The Prize 
(Wells Gardner), and Zhe Dawn of Day (Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge). 


‘©THE DouBLE DuTCHMAN” (3 vols. : Hurst and Blackett) is the 
singular tithe which Catharine Childar has given to her story of a 
double-dyed scoundrel, or rather villain. Mynheer Van der Bergen 
is none of those invertebrate, half-sympathetic beings who play the 
villain’s 7é/e in the greater part of contemporary fiction. He is one 
of the good old-fashioned, thorough-going order, doing all manner 
of evil just because it is his nature to, and being in his proper home 
on the melodramatic stage. Ly profession, he is a dealer in forged 


Amusing verse and some capital drawings are again 


i i circumstance, he 
diamonds, and a disposer ss ae ue ere Aes 
i his own wife, elopes with a friend's, a 
fiat hg: in one important particular he 


shut up ina madhouse. However, 1n | its 
fails rare the old-fashioned villain—he does all ee 
with impunity. Catharine Childar, though ae ee fe 


characters, including a Duke, to happiness, TB 
poetical justice in the case of the ‘‘ Double Dutchman. Clearly, 


therefore, no very special moral is aimed at, but the novel a 
the less amusing. Want of ethical moral is however co ; 
by an earnestly-maintained theory—that, in the weber ae sper 
tion generally, English ladies ought to be encouraged to oe PA 
Hindoo gentlemen. On that complicated and delicate question 

is not within our merely critical province to offer an opinion, even 


if it were likely that marriages would ever be extensively aoe 
philanthropic grounds, for the benefit of outside humanity. | A 
chief fault of the novel, which is on the whole fairly interesting, 1 

that it deals with far too many interests of equal and more or less 
similar prominence. Its principal merits among many Is ve live- 
liness of its portraiture. The Hazlewoods, for example, ae 
exceedingly life-like, despite their singularity, and the three sis ay 
are remarkable as studies of contrasted individuality combined with 
family resemblance. Each is as distinct from her sister as the 
three together are distinct from womankind at large. -~ 

The story of ‘‘ Pharisees,” by Mrs. H. Bennett-Edwards (3 vols. : 
J. and R. Maxwell), is eminently painful and disagreeable. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it has little concern with ordinary life and human 
nature. The miserable woman whose tragedy Mrs, Edwards tells is 
supposed to be the martyr of society, whereas she is in truth the 
victim of a consummate want of the commonest sense, and of an ex- 
ceptional combination of appearances against her. We cannot 
think that aman of great wealth and high position would find 
himself incapable of getting a seat in Parliament because of some 
quite ordinary scandal that attached to him ten years previously, 
especially as it had been set straight by lawful marriage. His wife, 
with all her beauty, genius, and charm, would not have been treated 
as an outcast by any actual tribe of Pharisees, who would only be 
too happy to let bygones be bygones. No ordinary brother-in- 
law would be quite sucha foolas Errol, in the matter of heaping 
up evidence against his own character and hers. Finally, to 
condemn people as Pharisees simply because they cannot help 
believing the evidence of their senses, is at once to ruin any case 
that may lie against them on other grounds. Under such circum- 
stances, the spectacle of a woman hounded to moral ruin by the 
least likely and the most easily avoidable means is all the more 
disagreeable. It offends the taste altogether gratuitously, and 
excites no sympathy whatever, The actual world contains much 
folly and want of charity: but the world described in ‘* Pharisees ” 
is one which contains nothing else, and a society that could not 
hold together fora day. Over-tolerance, and laxity in regarding 
evil, are current social dangers that require putting into their true 
light infinitely more than their opposites, even if such Pharisaism as 
Mrs. Edwards describes were possile under any ordinary conditions. 
Would the authoress argue that nobody is ever to be condemned on 
any evidence, however strong it may be ? 

Mr. Julian Sturgis has not scored a success in ‘‘ My Friends and 
I” (2vols.: Longmans, Green, and Co.), In the form of three 
separate stories, called respectively ‘Michael and I,” ‘‘ Tord 
Richard and I,” and ‘*My Poor Wife,” with the same 1” 
running through them and connecting them, he has worked out 
the study of a character which has attracted many much stronger 
pens. This is the character of the unconsciously mean and selfish 
knave, who deceives himself, and believes in his own virtue as_ well 
asin his own wisdom. He judges others by himself, and_ therefore 
mostly judges them wrongly, while he is incapable of judging his 
betters altogether. In the hands of Mr. Sturgis, the consummate 
art essential to this species of self portraiture disappears, and 
becomes mere artifice. The anecdotes, moreover, which illustrate 
it are trivial in the extreme, and apparently make no pretension to 
be interesting. Mr. Sturgis hasa reputation for excelling in fine 
and delicate workmanship, and for making something out of 
nothing. In the present case, by attempting an ambitious piece of 
portraiture, he has succeeded in the reverse process of making 
nothing out-of something. 

Pressure upon our space prevents us giving reviews of the 
following novels and tales :—“ Enslaved,” by Robert Langstaff De 
Havilland, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co. : 3 vols.); ‘*The Prima 
Jonna,” by Sarah Williams (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. : 
2 vols.); ‘*The Other Half,” by L. C. Alexander (Elliot Stock : 
1_vol.); ‘‘Guy Darrel’s Wives,” by F. Iles (John and Robert 
Maxwell: 1 vol.); ‘Dr. Sevier,” by George W. Cable (Edin- 
burgh : David*Douglas, 2 vols.). 
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“POOR PUSSY!” 


SYMPATHETIC people complain that proprietors of catshave been in 
the habit of going out of town and leaving their blacks, tortoise-shells, 
and tabbies to the tender mercies of servants or caretakers, with the 
consequence that the poor cats are neglected, or half-starved. Letters 
appear in the papers ; various plans are proposed for pussy’s benefit; 
but could that exasperating creature, the cat, understand, and-did 
it wear any kind of costume but that given by Nature, it would 
unquestionably laugh in its sleeve. : 

Let us ask a question. Did anybody, unless the creature was 
imprisoned, ever find a cat that was starved to death? It is 
extremely doubtful. Poisoned, trapped, shot, drowned, run over, 
worried to death by dogs, killed by fighting, defunct from old age. 
These are the ways of cats: from starvation hardly ever. 

For your cat is not a tame animal. It is domestic, but only half- 
tame, and retains all its savage instincts. Loving enough to the hand 
that feeds it, and provides it with a warm place at the fireside, it 
still retains all its savage instincts, and its teeth and claws are as 
sharp and ready for use as if it were wild, and self-dependent for its 
existence. We love it, and feed it regularly, but if we do not, it 
will steal enough for its sustenance either abroad or at home. No 
cat in London would ever starve so long as there was a dust-bin 
a butcher's shop, or a fishmonger’s, or poulterer’s. Failing these it 
would do its duty, which it rarely does if it is fed: it would catch 
rats and mice, and relieve London of a pest that finds its way at 
night up every grating and drain large enough for its body to pass. 
As itis, tackling a rat isa kind of sport relegated to country out- 
door cats which are not pampered and spoiled. Without these 
means of support, poor pussy would do as she does in country 
places: lie in wait for and make a meal: off the sparrows before 
being driven to the form of cannibalism indulged in by Tom, who 
likes nothing better than a meal off a tender young litter of 
kittens, if he can come across the nest in the absence of mamma. 

Therefore to talk of starving cats is to talk nonsense. That they 
are not so well fed in their owners’ absence is often a fact, and that 
they will come and practice mendicity at strange windows from 
sheer idleness is true enough ; but they no more deserve to be fed 
on such occasions than do the human impostors who prey upon 
the susceptibilities of their fellow creatures, 

The first idea of cat keeping, we are taught, arose from their 
preying upon rats and mice; so if acat be kept in a house, that is 
undoubtedly its duty, and if it will feed as well upon that kitchen 
locust, the black beetle, so much the better; in fact, there are plenty of 
houses where the festive, night-banquetting cockroach would supply 
allits needs. Proof of the effects of well feeding the cat might be seen 
in any of the old happy-family cages, where rats, cats, mice, and 


easier than to train a cat not to cat tender chickens, Plenty of for 
and one good whipping will suffice, so long as you keep one 
food supply. Ifit were stopped, why then—unhappy chicken! the 

It is the purr that wins the way to the human breast. and h 

been a blessing to the feline family since the ancient Egyptians a 
probably some people much more ancient, petted and aliadle thace 
savage little animals free of every house. The purr, and thst 
peculiar rub given by a cat against the human leg—that rub can 
begins at the tip of a cat’s nose, and is continued along its body t 
the end of its tail, and repeated on the other side—these two } ot 
much to do with the friendship between cat and man, Porter. 
too, the playful nature of the kitten aad its so-called gambols fel: 
attention in the early ages of the world. They are very BYEREY te 
look at, but it probably does not occur to all who watch the flaw 
leaps and bounds, the crouchings, the hidings behind chair lows and 
stools and cushions, that all these are Nature-taught lessons in ihe 
noble art of catching prey. _‘* Deludher,” as Samuel Lover calls ‘ 
‘¢q kitten with a sthring and a cork,” and when the cork js seized it 
is with teeth and claw, as some hapless mouse or bird wil] be 
pounced upon some day. Puss plays with her kittens sometime. 
but the play is teaching to catch food, or to fight for pre-eminence in 
catdom., Change the string and cork for your fingers, and let athe 
tiny kitten seize them, It will not hurt, because teeth and claws aie 
feeble ; but it is the true death-dealing clutch of a savage beast of 
prey. 
It is singular how narrow the line is between the domest: 
the wild cat. Take, for instance, a cat that has become av 
and resorted to the woods, or some ruined or neglected barn, ( 
suddenly some day upon her progeny of kittens : tiny fellows «] 
have not long ceased to be blind, and are so tender that they 
not strength sufficient to make a rapid retreat. = Try and catch 
and the mite of a thing will dilate its eyes, set up the far of its wo! 
arched back, roughen its tail, shoot out its claws, and spit and sv 
like an old Tom who, being a Montague, has found a feline Ca: 
in the road that leadeth to his lady’s bower. Those who have’ 
the engagements between these gentlemen will endorse the a 
here given, that the cat is a savage, half-tamed creature. There j 
something very fierce in the encounter of a couple of bulls or sac . 
the blows rams will deal each other go far to prove that the 
mutton cannot possess much brain, or there would be concussion : 
the fighting of dogs is not a pleasant thing to see, but these creatures 
merely bite. Your feline animal, whether cat or one of its cre 
relatives, leopard, panther, lion, and tiger, gets well hold with teet! 
and claws, and then comes that hideous use of the hind legs, w} 
rip and tear off fur, skin, and flesh in the most ghastly way. 

If any one of an arithmetical turn of mind would take pencil 
and paper, and make a calculation how many cats would Le 
produced by one pair in five years—of course with the offspring of 
their progeny, and supposing that every lady cat were allowed t 
raise her young without fear of the bucket of water or string 
brick, the total would be so startling that the calculator would never 
side with the sentimental people who wish to provide against any 
accident happening to a cat. Their rate of increase is almost 
appalling ; and were it not that many ways exist by which their 
numbers are thinned, and tons’ weight go to fertilise certain market 
gardens, London would be overrun. Upon these means itis not 
pleasant to dilate, or to give more than a passing allusion to one. 
A lady once lamented that so many dear little squirrels were used to 
make a lining toa cloak. Has any sentimental person surmised the 
source of that Langtry tippet, and wondered what kind of 
animal it is that the French furriers call genet ? Possibly not, but 
who would have thought that a leader of fashion would cause a 
tremendous thinning of the ranks of the so-called domestic cat ? 
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NEW MUSIC 


Messrs. NOVELLO, EWER, AND Co. Two volumes of songs, 
music by E. Dannreuther, are respectively ‘Love Lily,” and tive 
other poems by D. G. Rossetti, which are full of the tender 
sentiment which always stamps the poetry of this writer, and to 
many of our readers forms its greatest attraction. —The other is 
**Golden Guendolen,” and other songs, by William Morris, who is 
of the same ultra, and to many, obscurely romantic school as the 
late Rossettii—The latest’ issue of Novello’s Original Octavo 
Edition is “ Cherubini’s Second Mass in D Minor ;” published in 
this form, it will prove-a boon to choral societies as well as to the 
home circle. —A Fantasia for the organ, in F minor, by William 
Spark, is a composition of the highest merit, well worthy the 
attention of cultivated organists who can play and appreciate works 
of this description. The first movement is an adayto moterato, Very 
melodious and smoothly written, followed by an andante expressite, 
and terminating with a grand finale, adagio recitands, The whole 
composition is one of the talented composer's best inspirations. 

Messrs, Robert Cocks AnD Co. A very charming little 
poem of the domestic type. ‘Grandmother's Sweetheart.” by 
Helen M. Burnside, has been set to music by Michael Watson, net 
in his happiest style; it is published in Cand in D.—A cheerful 
song, words by IF, Langbridge, music by Cotsford Dick, is ‘1 
Mean To Wait For Jack,” a tale of maiden constancy rewarded, 
after waiting till her hair grew grey, by the return of her valiant lover 
minus a leg.—Another song of the domesticated school is ‘* My 
Little Man,” written and composed by Marion Haig and A. H. 
Behrend ; it will be popular in the home circle. —* The Complete 
Scale Tutor,” for the pianoforte, by Adolphe Schloesser, will prove 
a very useful addition to the practice of the advanced student: it 
contains the diatonic and chromatic scales in single and double 
notes, in their different positions, and in parallel and contrary 
motion.—Two pianoforte pieces of moderate difficulty, by Cotstord 
Dick, are ‘Buon Giorno!” a pleasing rondo, and ‘II Bolero.” 
which does not merit the name that it Lears, the time not being 
rightly accentuated. 

MISCELLANEOUS.“ The Old, Old fove,” written and com- 
posed by Somerset Frank and J. Neill O’Donovan, is a tuneful song 
of an ordinary type (Alphonse Cary, Newbury).—‘* Sonate Drama- 
lique” for the pianoforte, by Eugen Woycke, is clever, but not sutti- 
ciently so to keep the attention from flagging until the end of the 
twenty-four pages which it occupies (C. Jetierys). —Admirers of 
easily-set popular melodies will be pleased with ‘Three Easy Fan- 
tasias on Scottish Airs for the Violin,” with pianoforte accompani- 
ment,” by *©A Professional Piayer.” Students of that much ill- 
used instrument, the harmonium, will do well to study “ The Har- 
monium, How to Use It,” by J. C. Grieve, which is by far one of 
the best and most complete manuals of instruction on the subject 
which we have ever come across. The various makers of American 
organs and harmoniums are described, and their special points of 
merit explained, whilst the theory and practice, the books most 
Cesirable for the complete study and mastery of the instrument, are 
fully given ; in fact the whole subject is exhaustively treated. We 
can cordially recommend this well written work to all who would 
play the harmonium well (Messrs. Ernest Kohler and Son, Edin- 
burgh).—A pianoforte duet, which is not over difficult, and is tune- 
ful erough to catch the ear of young players, is sure of a welcome as 
a sweet to be administered after exercises and classical diet. Im- 
manuel Liebich has arranged the popular airs from “Falka” ina 
tasteful and pleasing manner; this piece will surely be a first 
favourite in the schoolroom and in the drawing-room, when the 
young folks are asked to play (A! fred Hays). 
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